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THE CoveER 


William C. Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence the morning 
of August 21, 1863, as sketched in pencil by Sherman 
Enderton, Co. E, 11th Kansas volunteers, who reached 
the ruined city several hours later. For a written de- 
scription of the massacre by a traveler who arrived 
next day, see pp. 143-148. 
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Volume XXVI Summer, 1960 Number 2 


An Editor Looks at Early-Day Kansas 


Tue LETTERS OF CHARLES MONROE CHASE 
Edited by Leta Barnes 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ANSAS had enjoyed more than two years of statehood by the 

time the first of these letters were written. The turbulence of 
the territorial days had passed into history, but newspaper men 
were still attracted to the scene, as they had been from the be- 
ginning. Thus it was that Charles Monroe Chase came to eastern 
Kansas in 1863 and, during his year’s stay, served for a time as 
local editor of the Leavenworth Times. 

C. M. Chase (1829-1902) was a native of Lyndon, Vt., and spent 
the greater part of his life in that community. After his gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth, he located in Cincinnati where from 1854 
to 1856 he taught music at Cincinnati College and studied law. He 
then went to Sycamore, II]., where he was admitted to the bar and 
formed a law partnership with Jacob A. Simons. Here, also, he 
entered the newspaper business which subsequently became his 
major interest. 

Chase went into the Union army in 1861 with a brass band. 
His intention, he said, was “to kill the cussed rebels, of course, 
but none of them heard the music, and so not many died on my 
account.” 

In August, 1863, he recorded his impressions of the Kansas area 
for readers of the True Republican and Sentinel of Sycamore, IIl. 
These letters comprise the first installment. 

Chase returned to Lyndon in 1865 and established the Vermont 
Union which he edited until his death in 1902. He made other 
trips to the West, sending back his observations in letters to the 
Union. In 1873 he was again in the Kansas region and letters 
written on this visit will be published in the Autumn issue of the 


Mrs. Leta Barnes is treasurer and head of the manuscript division of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. 
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Quarterly. Letters written while traveling in New Mexico and 
Colorado in 1881 were issued in book form under the title, The 
Editor's Run. They offer a lively account of that journey. 

Publication of the Kansas letters of 1863 and 1873 was made 
possible through the co-operation of N. Louise Chase, New Lon- 
don, Conn., daughter of C. M. Chase. Miss Chase kindly lent a 
scrapbook containing clippings from the Sycamore and Lyndon 
papers. Only minor changes have been made, mostly to correct 
typographical errors. 


II. THe Lerrers or 1863 
St. JoserH, Mo., August 7th, 1863. 

Ep. REPUBLICAN. Twenty-six hours’ travel via Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. will take you to St. Joseph, Mo. Friday evening at 
8 o'clock I left Chicago arriving at St. Joseph the next evening at 10. 

Missouri is said to be a God-forsaken country; and one who 
draws conclusions from the general appearance of the genuine 
“Butternuts,”! is apt to believe that Providence has not been over 
lavish in favors towards the “Pukes.” 2 

The northwestern portion of Missouri is unsurpassed in beauty 
or productiveness. After crossing the river at Quincy you enter 
upon a wild country, uneven in surface and covered with timber, 
with here and there, on the line of the railroad, a dilapidated village. 
But from Livingston county to the Mississippi* you pass through 
a beautiful undulating country, more uneven than the rolling prairie 
in Illinois, but all tillable and rich. This portion of the state is 
destined, at no distant day, to be one of the finest farming sections 
in the Union. 

Slavery in Missouri has run its race—nothing but shadows of the 
institution are observable. People who have designed to settle in 
Missouri, as soon as slavery should be done away with, will now 
flock in there and commence the development of the rich resources 
of the state. Farming land is exceedingly low. As good a farm as 
can be found in DeKalb county [Illinois] can be bought in north- 
western Missouri for $5 per acre. There are many cases of Secesh 
vacancies, where property can be purchased for a song. People 


1. George Earlie Sadie, State Names, Flags. » a Songs. Birds, Flowers and Other 
Symbols (New York, H. Wilson Co., 1934), 147, 148: “The name Butter-nuts 
was first given to the cals of Tennessee pe RN he Civil War from the tan color of 
their uniforms, and later it came to be applied to the people of the entire State.” 

2. Ibid., p. 129: “Leopold Wome [in his More About Names] says that ‘the natives 
of Missouri are universally styled Pukes, a corruption of the older name Pikes, which 
still obtains in California as the description of the migratory whites ,from the South owing 
to the idea that these originally came from Pike County, Missouri.’ ” 

8. Chase undoubtedly meant the Missouri river and wrote Mississippi in error. 
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with their eyes open will take advantage of the present disturbance 
in Missouri society and property. Present opportunities will not al- 
ways exist. “The early bird catches the worm.” 

Saint Joseph is a point. When the war broke out rebels ruled the 
town. More than half of her citizens were genuine Secesh, and it 
was only after the severest military discipline that Unionism tri- 
umphed. Hundreds of her citizens left for the South in hot 
haste and between days. Their property was, of course, left behind, 
and in many cases has been sold for one-eighth of its real value. 
This state of things has tended to cripple the city temporarily. 
Property, in the average, has depreciated two-thirds, rents are down, 
everything, for the moment, is deranged; but that business will re- 
sume its wonted channel, and that St. Joe will increase seems beyond 
question. From here one of the branches of the Pacific Railroad is 
surveyed, and the citizens of St. Joe—as an extra inducement to the 
government—have already graded a road for twenty miles west. 
Through here passes all the business from the East going into Kan- 
sas. Eastern freight for Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, &c., 
&c., all passes through St. Joe. Sometime Leavenworth will doubt- 
less have direct communication, by rail, with Chicago, but at present 
St. Joe is the only railroad point for Kansas,* and before any other 
road is built she will have acquired wealth, increase and influence 
enough to render her future importance secure. 

The population of St. Joe is now about 12,000. It has been more, 
but war and skedaddles have diminished her population several 
thousand. She is situated on the flat and bluff. The court house 
stands conspicuously on the top of a high bluff; and the finest resi- 
dences are scattered along on the top and sides, while the main busi- 
ness streets are on the flat. The finest hotel in the city, and one of the 
finest in the west, is the Patee House, built a few years ago at a cost 
of $90,000. It was located in a remote part of the city, and designed 
to draw the business streets towards it and enhance the value of lots 
in that locality. National calamities have frustrated the owners’ 
designs, and the property is to be sold for what it will bring—prob- 
ably $15,000 or $20,000. 

The people hereabouts are not famous for their appetite for 
Scripture. The “golden rule” is not definitely impressed upon the 


4. The first railroad line in Kansas, planned to continue westward from St. Joseph, 
was chartered by the territorial legislature of sensns in 1857 under the name Marysville 
or Palmetto and Roseport road. It was soon known as the Elwood and ery: e road. 
The Hannibal and St. Joseph reached St. a phan aoe o 1859 and in April of the following 

rear an engine and several cars were ferri the river. A formal opening of the 
~~ p coe 5) 4 in July, with a train running as 17 as Wathena, a distance of about five 
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minds of the people. If a man in St. Joe knocks down a neighbor, 
that neighbor forgets the other cheek injunction and proceeds to re- 
turn the compliment. This custom sometimes makes a little dis- 
turbance in society, but it helps the law business, furnishes the local 
reporter with an item, and contributes something to the finances of 
the city, to say nothing about the pugilistic discipline it affords the 
parties. C. M. C. 


Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo., 
August 8th, 1863 

Ep. SENTINEL: Yesterday morning, at 7 o'clock, I left Leavenworth 
and arrived in this city, by boat, a little before noon. The scenery 
on the Missouri river is but a slight improvement on that of the 
Mississippi. Its chief attractions are muddy water and forest trees. 
From eastern points you reach Kansas City by boat; from here west 
or south the stage is the only public conveyance. The old fashioned 
eastern staging commences at this point. Some of the old coaches, 
used in Vermont and New Hampshire, are in use here now. The 
rattle of the wheels, the crack of the whip, the rush to the stage 
hotels on the arrival of the coaches from different points, remind one 
of the old New England towns, long ago, where railroads and steam 
whistles were subjects for dreams and visionary speculations. Stag- 
ing is an important feature in Kansas City business. The Santa Fe 
line of stages starts from this point every Friday morning. Horses are 
changed every fifteen miles, and the steeds measure off the distance 
at the rate of 80 miles per day, making the round trip, a distance 
of 1600 miles, in twenty days.5 The fare to Santa Fe is $125. An- 
other line of stages runs from Kansas City to Denver City, a distance 
of 700 miles. Fare to Denver is only $75. Why this difference of 
$50 in fare, when the difference in the length of the two routes is but 
100 miles, I cannot say. Perhaps it is because there is more travel 
to Denver than to Santa Fe. Emigrant teams may also operate as 
a competition in the business. The Santa Fe trade adds much to 
the business-like appearance of Kansas City. Almost daily large 
trains of five- and six-yoke ox teams are arriving or leaving. 

If the Santa Fe merchants do their trading here, it alone is an 
immense business to the city. If they trade chiefly in New York 
and simply freight or reship from this point, it fills the city with 
life and must necessarily leave a large amount of money in the 


5. Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley in their Overland Stage to California 
(Tope! 1901), p. 54, state that a 1866 the fastest time b mail stage between Santa 
Fe ane! City was 11 days for a distance of more than 800 miles. This is cited as 


a record 
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place. By referring to the map it will be noticed that at this point 
the Missouri River turns from west to north, making Kansas City 
the stopping point for river freight going west. As river freight 
is always cheapest the bulk of eastern goods destined for New 
Mexico, southern and western Kansas, and a portion of southwestern 
Missouri, will be shipped direct to Kansas City. The trade in these 
localities is already very heavy and as this immense stretch of 
territory becomes settled and developed, Kansas City, it would 
seem, must be its depot, where its products must center and where 
its commercial wants must be supplied. 

At the present time Leavenworth is leading everything west of 
St. Louis. The fort here, and the consequent transaction of all 
government business at this point, is giving Leavenworth a great 
present advantage, and on the strength of it she is rapidly building 
up. Her people believe, and perhaps they are correct, that this 
present prosperity will give wealth and influence sufficient to enable 
her to control the principal business of all western points, even after 
the war is closed. Much will depend on the establishment of 
railroad communications east and west. At present she has no rail- 
road. If during her present triumph over Kansas City, she succeeds 
in building a road east to connect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
road, and another—the Pacific Railroad—west, she may acquire 
so much strength as never to be overtaken by Kansas City. She 
expects to have these lines of road completed within a year. 

On the other hand Kansas City expects to have completed within 
a year the railroad projected from St. Louis to Kansas City and 
already completed to Warrensburg only 50 miles distant, another 
connecting Kansas City with the Hannibal and St. Joseph road 
at Cameron, and also a portion of the Kansas City branch of the 
Pacific railroad, going directly west. These two cities are both 
sanguine in their expectations, and about equally confident in their 
ultimate success in the race for importance. They are now balanc- 
ing, but a few years more will settle the question and do away with 
all rivalry. The world will soon speak of one of these places as 
one of the thriving cities of the country—and the other, the world 
won't speak of at all. 

St. Joe has a few claimants for her future importance, grounded 
on the immense territory northwest of her, which they think must 
make her the greatest city on the Missouri. These three cities are 
about equal in size. Leavenworth is a little the largest. A glance 
at the map shows an immense country northwest of St. Joe and 
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southwest of Kansas City. If these two cities attract all the busi- 
ness in their respective territories, Leavenworth, which lies just 
between them, and only forty miles from either, would be left 
out in the cold. But while Leavenworth and Kansas City both 
have a charter for a branch of the Pacific road, St. Joe has none, 
and it is somewhat doubtful whether she ever gets a charter for the 
third branch. If she does, and that soon, she will enter the race 
with the other two cities, and with a fair prospect of success. 

The worst enemy to Kansas City today is the Bushwhacker. 
There is no county in the state so much infested with these in- 
fernal devils as Jackson county. The county is well timbered, and 
the density of the wood along the streams and in the ravines af- 
fords excellent rendezvous for these pestiferous gangs. There is 
not a road leading into the city which is safe to travel. At any 
moment and at any place these villains are liable to spring upon 
the traveler, rob him of his horses and money and perhaps take his 
life. They are not apt to molest a woman. Last night before 
dark one Geo, Todd,* with thirty of his gang, approached within 
a half mile of the city limits, took six horses from one man, took 
the next neighbor prisoner, and moved the furniture out and 
burned the next house down. Todd is a resident of Kansas City. 
A year ago his father’s family was waited upon and advised to 
leave the city within a specified time. George was mad, took to 
bushwhacking, and has since been a terror to the whole country. 

Quantrell, the chief of rebel Bushwhackers, also operates in this 
county and all along the border in Missouri and Kansas. The 
Jennison jayhawking has ceased." One not acquainted, by prac- 
tical experience, with the state of this society cannot realize the 
constant insecurity for life and property felt by the citizens. Every 
man sleeps with a loaded revolver; the least noise without brings 
him to his feet; men do not travel the streets without revolvers; 
revolvers are everywhere ready to go off on short notice. This 
state of society has temporarily injured the business of Kansas 
City, and unless Bushwhackers are very soon exterminated it will 
be ruined. City property has depreciated nearly one half, though 
at present it seems to be rising. Farms a mile out of town which 


6. Todd, an itinerant stonemason and ditchdigger, joined Quantrill in December, 1861, 
and within a few months was made 2d lieutenant of the guerrilla band. William E. Con- 
nelley, in his Quantrill and the Border Wars (Cedar Rapids, lowa, Torch Press, 1910) 

. 317 says: ““The venomous blood-rioters of the guerrilla band were Bill Anderson an 


eorge Todd; these panted for blood. . ey lived only to murder.” Todd 


eventually took over leadership from Quantrill. “He was killed near Independence, Mo., 
in October, 1864, while acting as scout for Confederate forces. 

7. Charles R. Jennison was colonel of the Seventh Kansas cavalry, known as Jen- 
nison’s Jayhawkers. He was assigned command of the western border Missouri. 
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have been held as high as $300 per acre, can now be purchased 
for $150 or $200 per acre. A person with capital could doubt- 
less invest here now to great advantage. The surface of the 
country is very uneven, and the soil is extremely rich. There is no 
better county for farming in the State. Independence is the county 
seat, from which point I will write you soon. C. M. C. 


Ex_woop, DonipHAN Co., KANSAS, 
August 9th, 1863. 

Eprror Repusiican: Every one has heard of the village lot 
speculations in the various towns in Kansas. In 1856 and ’57 divers 
farms in Kansas were platted off into town lots and sold at enormous 
prices. People convinced that certain points must eventually be- 
come important cities, eagerly invested. Elwood, situated on the 
banks of the Missouri opposite St. Joe, was platted in 1856. Many 
supposing that, in a short time, it would outstrip St. Joe, went wildly 
into the village lot speculation, paying for choice lots as high as 
$700. People from various eastern points moved into the village, 
built and settled for life. The town rapidly increased, society im- 
proved, and Elwood was really considered one of the prospering 
and promising points in the state. 

But the crash of ’57 came, real estate began to depreciate, many 
were alarmed, sold out and returned to their eastern homes; then 
came the rebellion, with civil war and lawlessness in all the little 
border towns, not excepting Elwood; property again depreciated, 
people were more than ever alarmed, emigration for the East again 
set in, and Elwood was left with hardly people enough to keep the 
houses; and, as if this was not enough, the Missouri river last year 
took about one third of the town lots into her channel, compelling 
people to tear down their houses in hot haste, and move their 
valuables to the main land. Some, even, were discomforted by 
seeing their residences and other property floating away in the 
middle of the river. Amid these misfortunes Elwood “played out.” 
Village lots are now sold for five dollars, and would be given away 
if people would build on them. The town contains not more than 
a hundred people. The buildings are dilapidated. Stores are 
closed; streets empty; sidewalks broken to pieces. Everything re- 
minds one of past thrift and present destitution. 

I met in this town an old school-mate, who insisted on my visiting 
his place. I found him situated five miles west from Elwood, on the 
top of the highest bluff in all that region, with St. Joe plainly in view, 
and a prospect of many miles in every direction. As his history 
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since leaving college is, in many respects, similar to that of many 
Kansas men, I am disposed to give your readers a sketch of it. 

Mr. R 8 was born in Gainsville, Ala., and educated in a New 
England college. After leaving college he travelled for a year or 
two, visiting all parts of the country. He traversed the western 
states several times over; visited and studied all the border cities 
and towns, and finally concluded that the Missouri valley was the 
destined garden of Eden. He then went home and related his 
asseverations to his father, who handed him over $30,000 for western 
speculation. Returning he invested in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas. After a year or two of buying, selling and exchanging, 
he concluded that Elwood, Kansas, bid the fairest for a large town, 
and consequently disposed of most of his property in other places— 
invested in Elwood farms and village lots; and was reaping hand- 
some profits when the crash commenced. Today an invoice of his 
property shows him that he has paid the physician just $25,000 to 
cut his eye teeth for him. 

Reverses, however, do not discourage him. He does not leave 
the country, but stays and fights the battles of Kansas. In 1860 he 
married an Elwood girl and moved out on the farm, plants a vine- 
yard, and goes whole soul into grape and general fruit raising and 
politics, succeeding admirably in both. Today he has a promising 
little brick farm house, with convenient out buildings, excellent 
horse, a fine carriage and is situated like a young lord in his castle. In 
politics he has succeeded in making himself one of the most in- 
fluential men of the state. He is at present a representative in the 
legislature, enrolling commissioner for the southern district of Kan- 
sas, and Quartermaster General of the state. Notwithstanding his 
southern birth he is liberal in politics, but very anti-secesh, is 
generous towards his opponents, and loves his adopted state, which 
is the secret of his popularity. Like all Kansas men, he is very 
desirous of displaying the beauties and advantages of his own 
section. Accordingly, I found it impossible to leave Doniphan 
county without first taking a trip with the General to Troy, the 
county seat, situated fifteen miles west. 

From the river, ten miles west, you pass through a region of 
steep bluffs, covered with oak timber, and well watered with little 
streams. It reminds one much of New England scenery, but unlike 
that, the bluffs or hills are of uniform height, their tops once forming, 
apparently, a level surface with valleys dug out by the action of 





8. Edward Russell. 
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water. The road is continually up or down, unrelieved by a rod 
of plain. The soil is exceedingly rich and productive. All along 
the road you pass beautiful fruit and stock farms, but of small 
dimensions—seldom over eighty acres being cultivated by one 
farmer. From these bluffs you emerge into endless rolling prairies— 
more rolling and uneven, just as rich, and more beautiful than any 
prairie I have ever seen. 

Troy is situated some six or eight miles from the bluffs, and is 
tumbled in among the rolls of the prairie. The Court House stands 
in a square park of four acres around which stand the business 
houses. I made the acquaintance of all the county officers, and 
many who expect to fill their places. Every one here thinks Troy 
will be a great business center ere long, and consequently “happy 
the man” who drives his stake. The town now numbers about six 
hundred and is at a “dead stand still’—though when the war is 
over the railroad from St. Joe, which is already graded to this place, 
will be completed, and emigration to Troy will commence. 

In returning we took the road leading over the bottom land or 
along the banks of a little creek bordered on either side with a 
narrow strip of trees and shrubs—the only appearance of trees in 
all that section. This road led us through Wathena, a town of former 
pretentions and village lot mania. The village at present numbers 
about one hundred people and thirty or forty houses scattered over 
an area of a half a mile square, a little store here, a shanty away 
over there, a story and a half cottage away down next to the woods, 
a barn over the creek, &c., &c. “Played out” is the only sign board 
to be seen in town. Formerly good lots in Wathena sold for $100, 
and upwards; now they can not be sold at any price. This may be 
owing to the national troubles, but more likely to the fact that 
speculators attempted to plant a town in a place where a town 
would not grow. C. M.C. 


LEAVENWORTH, August 10th, 1863. 
Mr. Eprror. Jayhawkers, Redlegs and Bushwhackers are every- 
day terms in Kansas and western Missouri. A Jayhawker is a 
Unionist who professes to rob, burn out and murder only rebels 
in arms against the government. A Redleg is a Jayhawker originally 


distinguished by the uniform of red leggings.® A Redleg, however, 


9. To guard against guerrilla incursions into Kansas and aid the Union cause, a com- 
pany of border scouts, known as Red Legs, was organized in 1862. The name came from 
their red or tan leather leggings. Some were attached to the Union - Writings on 
the Civil war offer divergent views of the character of this organization. Its members are 
described on the one hand as outlaws who endangered the peace and security of society; 
on the other as men above the average in ability, generally honest and patriotic, but 
drawn by the exigencies of the time into a savage and ruthless warfare. 
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is regarded as more purely an indiscriminate thief and murderer 
than the Jayhawker or Bushwhacker. A Bushwhacker is a rebel Jay- 
hawker, or a rebel who bands with others for the purpose of preying 
upon the lives and property of Union citizens. They are all lawless 
and indiscriminate in their iniquities. Their occupation, unless 
crushed out speedily, will lead into a system of highway robbery 
exceeding anything that has yet existed in any country. It excites 
the mind, destroys the moral sensibilities, creates a thirst for wild life 
and adventure which will, on the restoration of peace, find gratifica- 
tion in nothing but highway robbery. 

In my last I promised you a history of one of the leading Kansas 
Jayhawkers. I have time only to give you a very brief sketch of a 
conversation of many hours: 

The name of Captain Tuft—or according to his own spelling 
“Tough”—carries with it a degree of terror in Kansas of which 
people in peaceable society can have no conception.’® It reminds 
some of the loss of horses, some of the destruction of their homes, 
and some of the murder of their dearest friends. Captain Tuft was 
born in Savannah, Ga., and at an early age moved to Baltimore. In 
1860, at the age of twenty-one, he moved to Saint Joseph, Mo. His 
father helped him to a little capital, and he, with a partner, invested 
in mules and wagons, and commenced freighting from St. Joe to 
Denver City. They prospered in business until the war broke out, 
when, for some reason or other, his mules were taken from him by 
a squad of Jayhawkers. He immediately goes to headquarters, at 
Leavenworth, for indemnification but gets no satisfaction from 
Uncle Sam. He then determines to state his cause to the rebels, and 
crosses the river at Leavenworth in search of rebel headquarters. 
He had proceeded but a half mile into the woods when he was con- 
fronted by five Bushwhackers, who ordered him to halt. Not inclined 
to obey the orders, he put spurs to his horse, the consequence of 


a The name was actually William Sloan Tough. Chase was in error in giving it 


as Tuft. 

R. McE. Schauffler, in his “Biographical Notes on Capt. William Sloan Tough” (manu- 
script in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society), states that Tough was born 
in Maryland in 1840 and that as a very young man he came West to seek adventure on 
the frontier. His first fancy was to be a “mountain man” and he went to the Rocky 
Mountains with a company trappers, but soon lost interest in the i because of 
the declining fur trade. Schauffler’s t of subsequent events in Tough’s colorful 
career coincides to an extent with the account given here by Chase. He states that theft 
of the mules took place when Tough was field manager or wagon boss for the McDonalds, 
bankers and merchants of St. J . who had contracted to haul supplies to military posts 
in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska. 

Comparatively little has been written about Tough. Schauffler describes him as a man 
of unflinching courage and great resourcefulness who was jected by the violence of the 
times into a career not always consonant with his true cter. 

For many years Tough, with his sons, conducted a horse and mule market at the 
Kansas City stock yards. During the Boer war he supplied great numbers of animals to 
the British army and so impressed the officers with his keen a mee and fair dealin: 
that English purchasing agents sought out his son during Wor ar I and commission 
him to buy for them. Tough died in 1914. 
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which was he was shot down and left for dead. He recovered, how- 
ever, and after a few weeks’ nursing by some kind woman in the 
woods he was able to travel. Prior to this occurrance he had no 
particular interest in the fight, either one way or the other. But now 
he determined to go into the fight with all the force he possessed, 
not from any feelings of patriotism, but from pure motives of re- 
venge. He swore eternal vengeance to the squad that shot him 
down, and to all others of that class. 

In Leavenworth and vicinity he raised seventy-five men and took 
to the woods. They were soon well mounted on rebel horses, and 
well disciplined for their ferocious work. He adopted a system of 
scouts, spies and disguises, and was very soon in the secret of the 
Bushwhackers’ operations. In just one month from the time he took 
his men into the brush he had the unspeakable satisfaction of seeing 
the five who first assaulted him swinging from the same limb. He 
seemed to have been transformed into a demon, he said, and to take 
the wildest delight in seeing the “poor cusses gasping for breath.” 
On another occasion, he, with a half dozen of his men, were passing 
a house and found a woman crying bitterly over her dead baby. He 
learned that the Bushwhackers had just been there inquiring of the 
woman of Captain Tuft’s men. While she was answering their ques- 
tions her child began to cry, and one of the fiends drew his revolver 
and shot it through the head. Tuft put himself on their track and 
in a week killed five of the gang including the one who shot the 
child. 

At another time he found one of his scouts beside the road with 
his head blown open with powder. He immediately took three of 
his men to track out the enemy. Towards night, after riding thirty 
miles, they came suddenly on seven horsemen whom they took to be 
rebels. Feigning himself a Bushwhacker, he galloped into their 
midst with, “Halloo, boys, whar’s Quantrill?” Not knowing Tuft 
or his companions, they were at first very cautious in their answers. 
But being a very shrewd man, he “let on right smart” like a Bush- 
whacker. “Here’s a hoss” says he “I shot a d—d Yankee off from not 
more nor an hour ago.” After boasting of several Yankee butcheries, 
and house burnings he had performed since breakfast, one of the 
rebels ventured to crow a little over what they had done. They 
had caught one of Old Tuft’s scouts in the morning, made some 
holes in him, loaded his ears up with powder, touched ’em off, and 
“blowed his old mug to h—1.” Instantly Tuft gave the order, and 
those seven men were biting the dust before they had time to cock 
arevolver. These were among the incidents he related. 
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There were an infinite number of single murders, and lesser crimes 
he mentioned, but enough has been related to give an idea of the 
character of the man. He lived in the woods, plundered from armed 
rebels, burned their houses and killed the fighting population with- 
out scruple. His plunder was divided among his men, who would 
sell it and get pay for their service. They belonged to no military 
organization but ran an independent concern. By many Tuft is 
regarded as a pure horse thief and murderer; others of a rabid, law- 
less nature, incline to wink at his crimes as long as his avowed 
purpose is to rob and murder rebels. It proves dangerous however, 
to suspend the law and give such characters as Tuft discretionary 
license to rob and murder. Where there is a fine horse in the way, 
or a personal enemy, Tuft’s discretion between Union and Secesh 
is not accurate. 

Jayhawking has run its race in Kansas; honest people are all on the 
side of the law; indiscriminate robbery is the result of the Jay- 
hawker’s license, and in many cases its friends have paid heavily 
towards its support. Tuft himself acknowledges the inevitable 
tendency of the practice. He says he has few regrets for the past; 
his victims have not yet appeared in his dreams, still he doesn’t like 
the business and has determined to lead a better life. Gen. Blunt, 
a few months ago gave him a position on his staff as Chief of Scouts, 
with a pay of $250 per month. He is now under arrest for killing 
a man at Fort Scott, but if his story is true the man ought to have 
been killed, and his detention will be brief. He says I shall meet 
him again at Fort Scott. We shall see. C. M. C. 


INDEPENDENCE, JACKSON Co., Mo. 
August 12th, 1863. 

In this country the old notion that men are the protectors of 
women has exploded, the tables are turned, men are now the weaker 
vessels, and women the protectors. A man dare not travel alone 
five miles from Kansas City, but with his wife he feels compar- 
atively secure. Bushwhackers have not yet raised a hand against 
a woman, they sometimes burn a house over her head, but are 
careful not to injure her person. Among travelers, they not only 
respect her, but have some regard for her male companion. This 
morning I was invited by the enrolling officer for this district, and a 
friend of his, to ride to Independence. For security one of the 
men took his wife. The officer said if Todd should catch him, he 
would unquestionably terminate his participation in terrestrial en- 
joyments, as he was one of those who formerly waited upon the 
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Todd family with an invitation to leave the state. George, he said 
was a “blood thirsty cuss,” beside whom Quantrill was a gentle- 
man. This announcement kept our eyes strained for whackers 
in the brush. The ride was ten miles, over a good road, but a 
very uneven surface, and through woods. The journey was per- 
formed without molestation, though at the Little Blue, the general 
rendezvous of Bushwhackers, we told no stories, made no jokes; 
still tongues and sharp eyes seemed especially appropriate to the 
occasion. Having passed through the ravine through which the 
Blue runs, a deep, dark, densely wooded place, breathing seemed 
to be freer, and the tongues began to wag again. 

From the Blue to Independence most of the buildings on the 
road are burned, some smoky brick walls were still standing, 
mournful relics of domestic happiness. Most of the buildings 
were destroyed by Jennison a year or more ago, some by bush- 
whackers of a recent date. The country all the way exhibits the 
finest farms I have ever seen, most of them cultivated this year 
by tenants living in barns or little shanties fixed up by the ruins 
of the old mansions. When within three miles of Independence 
we pass Rock Creek, memorable in this section as the place where 
the first blood of the war was shed. 

Before the war Independence was one of the most beautiful 
and flourishing towns in Missouri. It was one of the old towns in 
the state, the center of a large and rich agricultural community, 
the grand starting point for Santa Fe, the best out-fitting point for 
emigration to California, Pikes Peak, &c. Among its inhabitants 
were some of the wealthy men of the state, retired from business, 
living in affluence, and devoting their attention to beautifying and 
enjoying their homes. It was one of the few towns in Missouri 
where society was fixed and permanent, where retired merchant 
princes would desire to pass their declining years. In the center 
of the town stood the Court House in a park of five acres, well 
ornamented with trees and surrounded by a low wall on the top 
of which was a chain fence with iron posts. The streets of the 
town run parallel with the sides of the park. Around the park 
stood compact blocks of three story wood and brick business 
buildings. All the streets for some distance from the park were 
business streets. Farther back in the suburbs and outskirts of 
the town were beautiful and costly residences surrounded by 
tasty yards, with fruit in abundance and variety. But the war 
commenced and Independence collapsed. There is not a stock 
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of goods in town. Every store around the park is closed, except 
a few used as stables or rooms for soldiers to quarter in. 

The large hotel which formerly rented for $2500 is kept by the 
owner simply to prevent destruction by soldiers. He would be 
glad to give the use of it to any man who would keep it from 
destruction. Half the houses in town are entirely deserted, and 
the remainder have only tenants enough to keep them in order. 
I was introduced to General [Samuel D.] Lucas, who has for many 
years held the office of Major General of Missouri Militia, and 
has been twice in action since. From him I learned the history 
of Independence since the rebellion commenced. At the begin- 
ning he said the town was full of rebels; the moment a confederate 
flag was invented it was hoisted in Independence. About the 
first military move made on Missouri was the sending of Captain 
[W. E.] Prince, of the U. S. Army, to Kansas City. The people 
of Independence, not comprehending the necessity of having a 
U. S. Captain stationed in their state, and so near them, raised a 
force of 1500 men, under Col. [E. B.] Halloway, and commenced 
a march towards Kansas City. Captain Prince hearing of the 
movement sent one Capt. [David S.] Stanley with one hundred 
men to inquire into the meaning. These forces met at Rock Creek. 
Capt. Stanley under a flag of truce marched a long distance ahead 
of his men to meet Colonel Halloway for consultation. While the 
two officers were conversing, the undisciplined rebels in the rear 
marched, some to the right and some to the left, designing to 
flank our men and take them prisoners; but they wheeled into the 
road before they reached our men, and each wing seeing the other 
fired, supposing they were shooting Yankees; and some six or eight 
rebels, including their colonel, were killed, and the rest took to 
their heels. Thus settled the battle of Rock Creek, the first blood, 
the general said, of the war. 

February 22nd, 1862, the inevitable Quantrill and one Parker, 
with sixty mounted bushwhackers, entered Independence for 
plunder and destruction. They supposed the town comparatively 
defenseless, but found Gen. [Charles] Doubleday with two hundred 
men ready to receive them. There was a brisk helter skelter fight 
around the square, lasting over an hour, when the rebels escaped 
with a loss of five or six killed. There was another fight in town on 
the 11th of August 1862 between Captain [James T.] Buel with two 
hundred Federals, and [Col.] John F. Hughes, author of the history 
of the Mexican War, with 200 rebels. The fight was for the posses- 
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sion of the town, and was a desperate struggle for two hours, when 
Buel was compelled to surrender." The rebels lost their Colonel 
in the engagement and occupied the town only a half day when they 
retreated before Col. Burroughs of Leavenworth.’? They suc- 
ceeded, however, in taking with them large quantities of stores, 
ammunition, &c. The general said the bullets whistled through the 
streets “to kill.” The citizens were frightened half out of their wits, 
hid themselves in mills, barrels, &c., &c., but no one was hurt. 

To-day Independence is strongly guarded, pickets are kept out on 
every road and cannon are stationed in the main streets. The Gen- 
eral says there are just as good rebels in town as ever, men on good 
terms with bushwhackers and who furnish them with information, 
&c. Should the soldiers leave he thinks the loyal citizens would be 
obliged to follow. It is hard for you, reader, living in a quiet un- 
disturbed community, to realize the state of society, this insecurity 
felt every moment by those living in towns where unionists and 
rebels are mixed in together. Extermination of bushwhackers and 
their aiders and abetters, is perhaps the only way to restore law and 
order, and this business the citizens themselves will undertake after 
a little more suffering. C. M. C. 


Paoia, Miami County, Kansas 
August 15th, 1863. 

Ep. Repusuican: Last night the General and I had a long and 
desperate battle with about 100,000 bed-bugs. The conflict raged 
without decisive tendency till about twelve o'clock when the enemy 
was reinforced with 400,000 fresh recruits. The General sounded 
a retreat, and we withdrew leaving the enemy in possession of the 
sheets and a thousand or more of their own dead. We lost large 
quantities of hard words and patience, but no life. I never was 
loyal to the bed-bug supremacy. They can never make peace with 
me until they exterminate or demoralize me. 

We left Olathe this morning at half past seven, arriving at this 
place, distant 25 miles, at noon. As we enter Miami (formerly 
Lykins) county the prairie becomes less broken, though still more 
rolling than DeKalb county, Illinois. As you go south or away from 
the river, the prairie seems to expand or spread out into longer rolls, 
and the prospects are more extended. Nine miles from Paola we 


ll. The battle actually lasted four hours. Robert M. Scott, The War of the 
Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and a ee Armies 
—o 1885), “Action at and Surrender of Independence, Mo.,” Ser. I, v. 13, 


12. Lt. Col. John T. Burris, Tenth Kansas infantry, left Fort Leavenworth on Au 
12, 1862, and arrived in Independence the next day. There was no action. The rebels 
withdrew towards Lexington.—Ibid., pp. 231, 232. The name Burroughs is incorrect. 
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passed Spring Hill, a little town standing on one of the highest rolls 
of prairie; lonely enough in the distance, and still more lonely when 
we reached it. A little store, a hotel, two or three small dwellings 
and a public well, comprise all there is of the village, yet this little 
isolated “Hill” had the presumption, three years ago, to ask $100 
for town lots, which can now be bought for two bits.’* Before 
reaching Paola we passed along beside a branch of the Osage," a 
stream about three rods wide and from three to eight feet deep. 
When we came to the crossing place, however, it was a little rivulet 
about a foot wide and two inches deep. This, the General informed 
me, was a peculiarity in the Kansas streams. Even in the smallest 
branches there are every few miles, long channels of deep, still 
water, abounding in fish and serving as reservoirs in dry times. 
Miami county is better supplied with water and timber than John- 
son. There are numerous little tributaries to the Osage meandering 
through the prairie ravines, skirted on either side with timber, from 
one rod to a mile in width. Wherever you see trees on the prairie, 
there you may find water. 

Paola numbers about 400 people, and is really one of the active, 
thriving Kansas towns. It stands in a basin eight or ten miles in 
diameter, on land somewhat higher than the country immediately 
adjoining, and is surrounded by groves of the Osage tributaries 
giving it a plentiful supply of wood and water. Stone is also in 
great abundance. A good stratum of limestone—easily obtained 
and easily worked—underlies the entire surface of eastern Kansas, 
sometimes appearing many feet below the surface and often on the 
top. A steep ledge of rock is very common in the roads, more 
common in southern Kansas where the stone generally lies near 
the surface. 

Paola, like nearly all Kansas towns, is built around a square. There 
is no Court House, but one soon to be built. Unimproved land 
within a mile of the town can be bought for two or three dollars 
per acre. Town lots are still held about as high as ever, showing 


13. J. B. H., wuping from Spring Hill in January, 1858, to the Lawrence Herald of 
Freedom, described the town in these glowing terms: “. - [It] is within one mile 
of a large body of very superior timber, and sopventens to three saw mills; has a never 
failing supply of pure spring water; is distant half a mile from an extensive vein of stone 
coal of the best quality, easily worked, and has an abundant supply of excellent lime- 
stone for building and fencin , as well as pure sand of the best character for mixing mortar. 
It has been universally healthy during the entire sickly season; has a good church, school 
house, post-office, and a very commodious and well conducted hotel; two large stocks of 
goods, and will shortly have a daily line of stages from Wyandott; is fast settling up 
with an enterprising people. The company are at work in earnest, and havin 
secured a liberal charter. are "prepared to offer inducements to mechanics, citizens, an 
actual settlers, that will insure a rapid increase in the value of its stock and an early 
settlement of good conservative people of the right stamp.” 


14. The stream is called Marais des Cygnes in Kansas, Osage in Missouri. 
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that confidence is firm in the ultimate increase of the town. As the 
General went to attend to his troops, he left me with a Mr. Wagstaff, 
one of the town lawyers. Last year Mr. Wagstaff was candidate 
for Governor of Kansas.1*> The General said he represented all the 
soreheads in the state, that is, disappointed republicans, democrats, 
&c. Of course, representing those elements in Kansas, he was most 
tremendously “flailed out.” We supped with Mr. G. A. Colton, 
formerly from Sycamore. Mr. Colton is at present Indian agent, has 
represented his district in the state senate, is well known among 
Kansas politicians, and is, I believe, regarded as one of the best wire 
pullers in the state. I asked Mr. Colton if Kansas politicians were 
generally honest and reliable. Mr. Colton looked up and smiled, 
whereupon I looked down and blushed. The General, noticing 
my confusion, remarked that I had not been long in the state, and 
should be excused for asking so absurd a question. I inferred that 
the political wires of Kansas were worked by men unacquainted 
with “Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted.” 1° 

The evening I spent with G. W. Brown, former editor of the 
Herald of Freedom, which was destroyed by the Border Ruffians. 
In the early Kansas troubles Mr. Brown was one of the most con- 
spicuous Free State men in the state, and by many was regarded 
as insanely radical and rabid on that subject. He is a man about 
forty years old, six feet high, with rather long contour of face, light 
hair and whiskers, grey eyes, somewhat reserved and unapproach- 
able in appearance, and by some regarded as phlegmatic and cold- 
hearted. In conversation he is rather measured and precise, always 
using a choice selection of words, stopping when he gets through, 
and listening with most respectful attention to the one he is con- 
versing with. The natural inclination of his mind is more towards 
theory than practice; it is speculative and sometimes, perhaps, 
visionary. He is liberal towards those with whom he differs, but 
firmly fixed in his own opinions. At present Mr. Brown is out of 
politics and engaged wholly in law. He has a library worth $2,000, 
the second, if not the first library in the state. 

It will be many years before Paola will see a railroad.17 Her 
situation is about half way between Kansas City and Fort Scott, 
through which points roads running east and west will probably pass. 


15. R. Wagstaff was a candidate for governor on the “‘Anti-Lane” ticket in 1862. 
a, deteied by Thomas Carney.—U. S. Biographical Dictionary (Chicago, $. Lewis 

0. 

16. A work by Richard Baxter, English divine, 1615-1691. 

17. The Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf railroad opened its line to Paola in 
F enarye , 1869.—J. L. Tracy, Guide to the Great West (St. Louis, Tracy & Eaton, 1871), 
P. 
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Paola may some time get a branch coanecting with the road from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, but it will be only when her section be- 
comes settled and rich. For many years she must depend for growth 
wholly upon the patronage of the agricultural community of which 
she is the immediate center. 

Paola was once the home of the notorious bushwhacker and 
outlaw, Quantrill. Here he once lived in harmony with those he 
would plunder and murder. Our landlord, Col. [Henry] Torrey, 
brought him here from Ohio, when but a lad. He raised him, but 
says he never taught him the art of bushwhacking.'* The Col. told 
me Quantrill’s first experience in the business which led to his 
present life. At the beginning of the rebellion Quantrill raised a 
gang of rowdies and arranged a plan to go into the country, take 
a certain man’s horses and plunder his house. He then informed 
the man that such a plan was formed and when it was to be exe- 
cuted. At the appointed hour Quantrill led his men up to the rear 
of the house, and then ordered them to go ahead. The consequence 
was they were all killed. Quantrill escaped, and was of course, 
handsomely rewarded for his valuable information. C. M. C. 


STANTON, Miami Co. Kansas 
August 16th, 1863. 

Ep. Repusuican: This morning Mr. [William P.] Dutton, for- 
merly of Sycamore, now sheriff of this county, invited me to ride 
to his place, ten miles west of Paola. This is the town in which 
our Sycamore emigration first settled. It is situated on the brow 
of a prairie roll looking off into a long sweep of bottom land 
skirted by timber. It was once the county seat, and is, I believe, 
the oldest town in the county. When the county seat was moved 
to Paola, Stanton collapsed,’® her town lots depreciated from $75 to 
zero, leading men moved away, taking, in some cases, their build- 
ings with them, leaving in the town about half a dozen buildings 
and a few huts. Twenty-five people comprise all the population 
of the once proud Stanton. Two small stores and a postoffice 
comprise the business street. The merchants manage to dispose 
of ten or fifteen thousand dollars worth of goods every year, but 
where they go to is not apparent, as there are but a few houses 
in sight. 

We took dinner with a Mr. Strong, a hard fisted, hard sensed, 


4 For details of Torrey’s relationship with Quantrill see William E. Connelley, 
op. 

19. Paola has em s been the county seat. But one election was pel, on this question, 
at which time, in 858. Osawatomie was the principal ee. —A. T. Andreas-W. G 
Cutler, History of és State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 
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practical man, and well to do farmer. Mr. Strong believes in the 
future importance of his section of the country. He knows the 
richness of the prairie soil, its facility for cultivation, its adaptabil- 
ity for the growth of grain and stock, must eventually insure its 
settlement and prosperity. Mr. Strong thinks if a man with a loose 
$1000 would invest in cattle and “squat” anywhere on the prairie 
in this section, giving his attention to stock raising only, he would 
be a rich man in ten years. The only cost in raising stock would 
be the trouble of cutting grass and feeding in the winter, adding 
a few dollars each year for salt. To invest in sheep he thinks one 
would double his money every year. I almost wonder that some 
of our wealthy DeKalb county farmers, with a large surplus of 
funds on hand, do not come out here and invest a portion of their 
means in this business. There is no one here engaged in it as a 
principal business. Mr. Strong, like all the other farmers, came 
here to farm as they had learned to do in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, investing all their means in land and farming apparatus. 
Their money is consequently locked up, and they are compelled 
to engage in general farming. Mr. Strong said he was working 
into stock as fast as he could and would be glad, if his money 
was loose, to engage in it wholly. The prairie here spreads out 
into immensely wide fields, with here and there isolated mounds 
and long ranges of prairies rolls. As far as the eye can reach 
towards the west is rich, unoccupied prairie, some time to become 
a thickly populated and wealthy country. Lucky he who settles 
early and secures the rise in lands. C.M.C. 


Mowunp Crry, Linn Co., Kansas 
August 17th, 1863. 

Eprror REPuBLICAN:—The distance from Paola to this place is 
thirty two miles. During the whole ride we were not out of sight 
of groves, and were frequently passing little streams. Miami and 
Linn are among the best watered and wooded counties in the state. 
Stone also appears in greater abundance, and steep pitches—they 
can hardly be called hills—of lime rock are more numerous in the 
road. 

The first village we passed was Twin Springs. So named from 
two little springs of water twenty rods apart, gushing out on op- 
posite sides of a prairie roll. The village consisting of a store, three 
small houses and a barn, stands on the eminence between the 
springs. The inhabitants are not without hopes of the future im- 
portance of their burg, which according to the plat, recorded in the 
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register’s office, already spreads her lots over the area of a half mile 
square. We next come to Paris and then Moneca, about equal in 
size, each larger than Twin Springs, but smaller than New York 
City. Twenty houses would cover the boast of either village.” 

Mound City is not built around a square; the plat of the town 
which occupies a half section of land contains a fine park but some 
thoughtless fellow commenced to build on one side of the plat, 
others built around him, what there is now of city, leaving the 
square nearly a half mile out of town. The place contains a present 
population of three hundred people. But in expectancy there are 
ten thousand. The famous Jayhawkers, Jennison and Montgomery, 
formerly honored this place with their residence, the former is now 
keeping a livery stable in Leavenworth,”! and the latter doing serv- 
ice in his country, at the head of a North Carolina Colored regiment. 
Montgomery was, by profession, a Baptist minister,?* a very modest, 
unassuming man, kind and generous in his impulses and much es- 
teemed as a citizen. Such is his representation by his neighbors. 
A Dr. Davis in justifying Montgomery's lawlessness in 1858, on 
grounds of county defense, told the following incident: In 1858 one 
Charles Hamilton ** made threats that he was going to split the 
Union, and was going to insert the wedge right between Linn and 
Bates counties (adjoining counties in Kansas and Missouri). With 
that intent, he had for a long time been plundering and robbing the 
free state men in Linn county. On one occasion he raised a gang 
of ruffians, entered the county early one morning, seized twelve 
farmers as they were going into their fields, marched them onto the 
bluffs of Bates [Linn] county, arranged them along in a row, shot 
them down and left them for the buzzards to finish. Six or eight 
were killed, and the others miraculously lived to tell the tale.2* The 
Doctor thought that was a “pesky mean trick,” and he didn’t blame 
Montgomery for opposing lawlessness with lawlessness, particularly 
as long as it secured the safety of Kansas’ border. Murder, robbery 
and arson had been perpetrated by the Missouri border outlaws for 


20. Twin Springs, Paris and Moneka are now extinct locations. 

21. A Leavenworth city directory, 1863-1864, lists Charles R. Jennison and J. G. 
Losee as operators of a livery stable on Shawnee between 3d and 4th Streets. 

22. Montgomery was mustered into the Union army as colonel of the Third Kansas 
infantry, but was transferred to the command of the Second South Carolina Colored 
ougnes. He had been a minister of the Christian church.—Kansas Historical Collections, 

» pp. 395, 396, footnote. 

rh, Charles Hamelton. 

24. Hamelton, who had been driven from the territory by Free-State men, retaliated 
by invading Linn county with about 30 Missourians. Capturing 11 Free-State men he 
marched them to a ravine and lined them up before a firing squad. Five were killed, five 
were YY -_ one escaped by feigning death. This incident has become known as the 
Marias des Cygne massacre. A monument bearing lines from Whittier’s tribute to the 
victims stands in errrading Post cemetery. 
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years, and he was in favor of wiping them out the speediest way. 

The General introduced me here to a Judge Lowe, as the promi- 
nent man of southern Kansas.**> He is a man forty years old, for- 
merly practiced law in Cincinnati, was Judge of the city court one 
or two terms, removed to Kansas in 1858, and opened a law office 
in this great town. He is now state senator for this district, and is 
perhaps the ablest man in the Kansas Legislature. He and his 
friends expect he will be made Chief Justice of the state the ensuing 
fall. I asked the judge what induced him to exchange a good prac- 
tice in one of the first cities on the continent, for an uncertain prac- 
tice in an uncertain country. It was the principle that he would 
rather be first here than second there. I remarked too that there 
was an uncontrollable thirst in the human for change, men are never 
fully satisfied with any condition; they want something new, some- 
thing beyond their immediate range of vision, as if what is unseen, 
unexperienced, sparkled with diamonds. Rasselas was discontented 
while in the enjoyment of every pleasure the world afforded, and 
men today and everywhere, are wishing to exchange a good position 
for uncertainties of a new one. Love of locality and family ties 
fasten many, but do not destroy the insatiate desire to change. 
Many break away from good anchorage to try their fortune in un- 
fathomed water; while some improve their conditions others cap- 
size. The Judge admitted the truth of these remarks, but thought 
that most of those who came to Kansas improved their condition. 
It was a new state, enterprising, and destined to become thickly 
populated. Men of merit find more opportunities for the exercise 
of their industry and talent than in older states where occupation 
is crowded, where the channels of business are already cut, and all 
kinds of property well secured. Here nothing is fixed, property is 
floating, people are not permanently settled, vacancies are occurring, 
&c., &c. Honesty, industry and talent are in demand in new and 
fast-growing communities, and he who brings with him those ele- 
ments of success, cannot fail to rise. 

While we were conversing a dozen men from Potosi,”® five miles 
east on the very border of Kansas, having heard that the General 
was about to muster out a squad of soldiers who had been pro- 
tecting them during the past month, entered the office in a great 


25. David P. Lowe served as judge of the fourth judicial district from 1864 until 1867 
when he was appointed judge of the sixth judicial district. He held this office until his 
election as Congressman in 1870. He was re-elected in 1872. Following the expiration 
of his term, he was appointed chief justice of the supreme court of U! Territory, but 
subsequently returned to Kansas and served as judge of the sixth district, remaining in that 
office until his death in 1882. 


26. The settlement is now extinct. 
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state of alarm. They said if the troops were mustered out they 
would be compelled to leave their neighborhood, and neglect the 
harvest of their crops. They knew Quantrill was in Bates county 
opposite, with a large force of bushwhackers, preparing for a raid 
into the state, and they were to be the first ones to suffer, if left un- 
protected. They had positive information that within a week Quan- 
trill was going to make a descent somewhere, and they had already 
suffered enough, having been stripped for two or three successive 
years of their entire earnings. The General was without authority 
to continue in service a single squad of the state militia, but, under 
the circumstances, said he would assume the responsibility of not 
mustering them out if the soldiers, who had so far been paid out of 
the Governor's private purse, would look to the Legislature for 
their subsequent pay. 

Here commenced a struggle between the soldiers and the Potosi 
delegation. The soldiers were not going to “take any Kansas Legis- 
lature for their pay, they had seen enough of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture.” With tears in their eyes the old men pleaded for the boys 
to stay and protect them, but the boys “couldn’t see it.” Judge 
Lowe then made a speech of some length, explaining the helpless- 
ness of the Potosi people, and assuring the boys that as a senator 
he would use his best endeavors to put their pay bill through the 
Legislature, &c. Still the boys were determined not to serve. The 
General then arose and made a flaming speech, appealing to their 
patriotism, their strong arms, referring to the helplessness of the 
old men, &c., closing up by drawing a ten dollar “green back” and 
sending them down to the saloon. In ten minutes they all returned, 
the most patriotic squad of militia I have ever seen. They sent up 
cheer after cheer for the General and the Union, and expressed 
themselves determined to see the last of the rebellion, pay or no pay. 

C. M. C. 


Fort Scott, Bourson Co., KANsas 
August 19th, 1863. 

Eprror Repusiican: At 11 o'clock this morning we arrived at 
Fort Lincoln nine miles south of Mound City. This fort was estab- 
lished by Lane in 1860, and is now abandoned, as a position com- 
manding nothing and easy to be reduced. It consists of an enclosure 
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with one building about eighty feet long, a large well, &c.*7 The 
city of Fort Lincoln consists of two families, one outside and one 
inside the fort. Geo. Walrod, from Sycamore, Illinois, commands 
the post, holding all the offices from high private to Brigadier. As 
we entered the Fort, we were very cordially welcomed by the 
Brigadier, and invited to remain and participate in the enjoyment 
of the noon rations. At Paola I was informed that Walrod was 
severely afflicted with “sorghum on the brain.” Walrod denies this 
on the grounds that a disordered brain conceives improbabilities 
and impossibilities, and he conceives neither in his sorghum specula- 
tions. 

He said sorghum in Kansas will yield at least 200 gallons per acre, 
that every gallon was worth, at least, fifty cents, that he expected 
to manufacture this season 200 acres, getting for his pay half of 
all he manufactures—or the entire crop from a hundred acres, 
making his figures of profit as follows: 100 acres of sorghum, at 
200 gallons per acre, yields 20,000 gallons—which at 50 cents per 
gallon gives $10,000 from which he deducts expenses, $1,000, leaving 
a net profit of $9,000. From this he is willing to deduct $4,000 more, 
to cover possible accidents, which will make a “dead sure” profit 
of $5,000 for the season. 

Walrod thinks it passing strange that so many young men should 
remain in the East, actually begging the privilege of ten per cent 
investments when this country affords so many opportunities for 
more profitable investments. He instanced one case, where he 
believes 100 per cent, could be realized in a few months. One of 
his neighbors owned a rich farm of a hundred sixty acres, with 
house recently built, costing $500, and rail fence costing $300. There 
were seventy acres of standing corn, and a few acres of other crops. 
Circumstances compelled him to sell, and he offered the whole for 
$800 in cash. Every day, he said, there were similar opportunities, 
but few here with the ready money to take advantage of them. 

Fort Scott is one hundred miles south of Kansas City and about 
ten miles from Missouri State line. It was formerly one of the 
frontier Indian forts, and until the rebellion broke out, contained 
nothing but the buildings in the fort. But as the war broke out 


27. William Ansel Mitchell, in his Linn County, Kansas (1928), quotes on p. 125 
from the diary of John Howard Kitts of the 12th Kansas regiment, October 9, 1862: “We 
a last arrived at Fort Lincoln, where we camped for the night. Fort Lincoln is con- 

cted of logs, hewn out and. put up, and is a pretty strong structure. It is used for 

the a ee of confining risoners. 
oodlander, Early Days of Fort Scott (Fort Scott, Kan., 1900), p. 66: “In 
the summer of 1861 Jim, Lane had built a fort on the north side of the Osage River, and 
named it Fort Lincoln. It was built on low bottom land that was no more a fit place for 
a fort than where Knapp’s Park is now located. This fort consisted of a stockade and a 
large blockhouse. In later years this stockade and blockhouse were moved to Fort Scott and 
located about the junction of Lowman and First Streets.” 
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it was still filled with soldiers and all the southwestern government 
business was transacted here. Business men began to move in 
and build adjoining the Fort, until now it is the largest town in 
southern Kansas, numbering between one and two thousand per- 
manent, and as many more transient residents.?® Good buildings 
are going up in every part of town, the streets are constantly crowded 
with people, and everything presents an air of life, enterprise and 
progress. The Fort buildings are situated around a large square, 
while the new town is built on adjoining the Fort. 

Like all towns springing up in a day and containing a large tem- 
porary population, Fort Scott is a “fast town.” It would require no 
effort to get up a race, a bet, a drunk, a fight, or any other little 
amusement common among men. The town contains many well 
stocked stores, a good hotel, a countless number of beer saloons, 
a couple dozen of billiard tables, two or three ten pin alleys, &c., 
&c. The theater goers are accommodated with a barn fixed up 
with temporary conveniences, supplied with two or three changes 
of scenery, one or two tolerable performers for stars, and a half 
dozen very scurvy stock performers. Running in a ravine is a small 
stream of water, bordered as usual, with a thick growth of timber. 
This timber is, at present, crammed with refugees and contrabands 
from Missouri and Arkansas. ‘ 

Contrabands are increasing beyond the most extravagant aboli- 
tion expectation throughout the entire Kansas border. Some esti- 
mates place the daily emigration from Missouri at from fifty to one 
hundred. They emigrate during the night, in squads or families, 
accompanied generally by a span of good mules and a lumber wagon 
with whatever portables they can seize upon. Some are glad to 
get work and prove their manhood and usefulness; others lounge 
in idleness, refusing good offers, preferring to live on the hospitality 
of those who have erected little shanties and are earning a living. 
Kansas men are pleased with every escape. — 

I was introduced today to a Mr. Crawford, who came here in 
1857, and, under the impression that this must sometime be a point, 
bought a farm adjoining the Fort. Until 60 he did but very little, 


28. The city of Fort Scott grew up around the Western frontier outpost established by 
U.S. dragoons in 1842 and named for Gen. Winfield Scott. The Fort was on a military 
road at a point about midway between Fort Leavenworth and Fort Gibson. Troops were 
withdrawn in 1853 and the buildings sold to settlers two years later. The town was 
incorporated in 1860. During the Civil War the Fort was re-established and it became 
Union headquarters and supply depot for southeast Kansas. 

29. George Addison Crawford was a native of Pennsylvania. On his arrival in Kansas 
in 1857, he organized the Fort Scott Town Company and, with his iates, purchased 
520 acres of land on which the city now stands. He built a sawmill, flour mill, woolen fac- 
tory, foundry, machine shop, and in 1869 re-established the Fort Scott Daily Monitor. In 
1861 he was given about two-thirds of the vote for governor, but his election was declared 
illegal, and he was subsequently twice defeated as candidate for the Republican nomination 
= that eo He was a founder of the towns of Osage Mission, now St. Paul, and Grand 
lunction, oO. 
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he said, except watch the prospects. In 1858 and 59 he was “blue 
enough”"—his money all locked up in a large prairie farm with no 
prospect of realizing anything or of seeing any more society. But 
the rebellion came, and with it the soldiers and the business men. 
He immediately laid off his farm into lots, and sold them as fast 
as he could make out his deeds. I remarked to him that good fortune 
had followed his three years of blues. “Yes,” said he, “I’m in town 
now.” Today he is selling his lots at from $50 to $500 each. His 
farm is yielding untold profit, and he is in the very midst of the 
fastest society. . . . 

Wood is worth here from $1.50 to $2.00 a cord, delivered, coal 
$3.00 per ton. There is an excellent coal mine nine miles south 
of town. Farming land, unimproved, can be bought for $1.50 per 
acre, a mile or two from town. A good residence lot in town can 
be bought for $50. Bourbon county is more level than any county 
I have seen in the state. It is subject to drouth, and, although this 
has been a remarkably good year, the crops and grass are decidedly 
inferior to those of northern Kansas. 

I met my old friend Capt. Tuft here, and Capt. J. Finn Hill, both 
somewhat notorious in Kansas warfare. Finn Hill carries a very 
important and brave look, but I am told, is of little account in the 
service. Tuft is affable, good natured, very polite, and knows no 
fear. He still adheres to his determination to “jayhawk no more,” 
but desires to render himself useful in the service. He is enroute 
for the army of Gen. Blunt.®® C. M.C. 


HuMBOLpT, ALLEN Co., KANSAs, 
August 19th, 1863. 

Eprror SENTINEL: Fort Scott is the last southern settlement in 
Kansas. A few miles further south and you enter the Indian 
country, and see no more of the pale faces, except an occasional 
man, well known and trusted by the red faces, who has located 
in a little hut and engaged in stock raising. Then you are in the 
“Sunny South,” where winter is a stranger, and seldom visits, where 
cattle graze the year around, requiring no harvest for their sup- 
port, where the only cost of raising stock is the herding and mark- 
ing. 

From Fort Scott we turn west. Eight miles traveled, and we 
are at Marmaton, formerly county seat of Bourbon county, a little 
village containing a dozen houses, half of which are tenantless. 
Here we stopped an hour and conversed with Mr. Representative 


- 80. Tough served as chief of scouts with Brig. Gen. James Blunt of the Army of the 
rontier. 
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Jones, the man of this section.*! Jones is more sensible than some 
men. He is satisfied that his own town never will make a large 
city. He would have been a rich man, though, if Fort Scott had 
not “played a nasty trick on Marmaton, and stole the county seat.” * 
His farm was all laid off into lots, and the lots were selling well, 
when this “nasty trick” killed his expectations. His farm is now 
worth about $3.00 per acre. . . . Jones had soliloquized after 
this manner: “I own 160 acres of land. This land is all laid out 
in village lots, each acre making four lots. I own 640 village lots. 
This town is the county seat—bound to grow—can’t help it— 
splendid country—rich land—no town near here—everything is 
all right. These lots will bring me from $25 to $500 each—they 
will average at least $100. I’m a rich man—right in town— 
$64,000 on a two hundred dollar investment; that will do me.” 
But—that “nasty trick.” 

From Marmaton we drove seventeen miles through uncultivated 
prairie, passing but five or six small farms, to Chaffin’s—a little log 
house which sometimes accommodates the hungry traveler.** Here 
we took dinner and asked questions. Chaffin moved in here, from 
Indiana, in 1855, entered his land and has been traveling up hill 
ever since. Certain crops, he said, could not be raised in southern 
Kansas. He had tried five successive years to raise oats, and each 
year something had spoiled his crop. The drouth was common 
every year, and in 1860 destroyed everything. Stock, he thought 
the most profitable business for this section. I observed that 
prairie grass was much thinner here than in the northern counties, 
which he admitted, but said that stock never failed to do well in all 
seasons on the prairie. “Here,” said he, alluding to a pair of twins 
on his knee, is the best strike I have made since I left “Injianny.” 
If he was to select another point, it would be on the Missouri or 
Kansas river, where there was plenty of water, richer land, more 
hills and less drouth. 

Between Chaffin’s and Humboldt we passed over an open, 
slightly undulating prairie, a distance of eighteen miles without 
seeing a house—a charming ride for meditative men, who dislike 
to have their thoughts diverted by surrounding objects. Humboldt, 
a little burg of 200 inhabitants, and county seat of Allen county, 


$1. Probably William T. Jones, representative from Bourbon county in 1862. 

32. Because of border troubles, the county seat of Bourbon county was moved tem- 
porarily from Fort Scott to Marmaton by a legislative act of 1859. An election for the 
purpose of relocating the county seat was held in May, 1863, and Fort Scott received 
a majority of the votes cast. 

33. Anthony and Elijah Chaffin are both shown in the 1860 census as settlers at 
Turkey Greek, Bourbon county. This location, now Uniontown, was between Marmaton and 
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was laid out in 1858.** It is called the key to the Neosho valley— 
one of the finest valleys in the state. If the rebels should incline 
to devastate this valley they would have to pass through Humboldt. 
In 1861 the rebel Cols. Williams and Mathews visited the town 
with a small force and sacked nearly every house and store. The 
next year immediately after Lane burned Osceola, Gen. Price sent 
Col. Talbot to retaliate on Humboldt, which he did effectually, 
leaving but one or two houses standing around the square. The 
citizens of Humboldt have had their share of the evils of rebellion. 
Col. Talbot not only sacked and burned, but killed some four or 
five of the citizens who attempted to defend their property. 
We spent the evening at Humboldt with a Mr. Thurston and 
family. Mr. Thurston is a lawyer by profession—owns a thriving 
saw mill, and is state senator.** His house stands a half mile from 
the stores on the bank of a stream, in the edge of the woods. 
His law office is in his house, and his mill but a few rods off. He 
has fine buildings, with all necessary appendages, including an 
agreeable and accomplished wife. Mr. Thurston is a man of most 
excellent moral principles—an anomaly among Kansas politicians— 
a pure minded Douglas democrat, whose “higher law” is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He is in favor of fighting rebels until 
the seed of that kind of evil is entirely rooted out of the soil. His 
hate of rebels is intense. Of the enemies or traitors to the govern- 
ment, he calls rebels rebels—Vallandigham ** democrats, eunuchs— 
Abolitionists, revolutionists. Either class, he thinks, would destroy 
the government if it could, and bullets, he thinks, they all deserve. 
Mrs. Thurston gave her experiences among rebels. The first time 
they visited the town they ransacked her house from cellar to 
garret, taking everything in the shape of clothing they could carry. 
Mr. Thurston was absent and she determined to defend his prop- 
erty as best she could. When they got through searching they set 
the bed on fire; this she extinguished. Then they set the curtains 
afire—and various other places in the house were on fire at the 


84. The townsite of Humboldt was located in March, 1857, by J. A. Coffey. 


85. On September 8, 1861, Humboldt was raided by a bend. of Missouri guerrillas 
Cherokee and Osage half-breed Indians under the of C Matthews and 
Livingstone. Stores and dwellings were sacked. On October 14 of the same year, rebel 
forces under Colonel Talbott invaded the town setting fire to buildings and homes. One 
man was killed. 

86. Olin Thurstin came ~ | Cite about 1857. He served as colonel of a regiment 
of state militia during the Civil W: 

87. Clement L. Vallandi “— lawyer and LL poge of Dayton, Ohio, o qqosees the 
Civil War as unnecessary and unconstitutional and his bitter denunciation of the govern- 
ment and the war policy led to his arrest in May, 1863. A military commission found him 
guilty of disloyal utterances and conduct and he was sentenced to confinement during the 
war, but Lincoln commuted the sentence to banishment beyond the Union lines. He fled 
to Canada but returned to his home in 1864 without interference and again became active 

in the Democratic party. 
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same time. All, however, were put out by the indefatigable efforts 
of Mrs. Thurston, who was alone in the house. The rebels, admir- 
ing her activity and bravery, gave up the job. The second time she 
played “possum” by feigning sickness. She heard the command 
given, to fire the house, but when the captain entered her room, 
he had compassion on her, and countermanded the order. He 
would search for arms, he said, and withdraw his men, hoping his 
intrusion would not distress her. C.M.C. 


Sac & Fox AGENCY, FRANKLIN [OsacE?] Co., Kansas 
August 21st, 1863. 

Eprror SENTINEL: We left Humboldt yesterday morning, turning 
northwest up the Neosho Valley, passing through the northeast 
corner of Woodson, into Coffey, and stopped for the night in Frank- 
lin county, at Irishman Drum’s,—said Drum being a farmer located 
beside a pretty grove, and miles from any other living man. Drum 
did not set himself up as a hotel keeper, but was willing to give us 
the best he had, which, as we had traveled fifty miles since breakfast, 
and there being no other house for fifteen miles beyond, we con- 
cluded to accept. Drum’s log house contained but one room, and 
was hardly sufficient to accommodate his own family, consisting of a 
wife and six tenor Drums—little drums, I mean young ones. There 
were two travellers besides the General and myself, making twelve 
in all to sleep in Drum’s kitchen. The General and I took the floor 
with the little Drums scattered all around us in promiscuous confu- 
sion. The other two travellers took the spare bed. We all determined 
to make the best of it, and get all the sleep we could; but the room 
was too densely populated to admit the possibility of realizing any 
great expectation in that direction. 

The lights had scarcely been extinguished, when the whooping 
cough, or something else, set one of the little Drums to drumming. 
He rattled away for an hour incessantly, except when spelled by 
some other little Drum on a different key. Once or twice all the 
little Drums were going together, making the most awful calli- 
thumpian band I ever heard. The Drums had but fairly ceased 
when one of the travellers, in the spare bed, suddenly bounded into 
the middle of the floor, and swore several large mouthfuls, without 
stopping. Unfortunately he and his companion had gotten into a 
bed-bug highway, where there was too much travel for sleep. 
During the whole night one or the other of them was constantly 
in the middle of the floor scratching and “harking for bugs.” Sweet 
sleep ne’er came to our eyelids; all night long we were constantly 
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scratching, turning and yawning, and yawning, turning and scratch- 
ing. Morning came and we were out early, if not bright. Bed-bugs 
are the curse of new countries. 

The Valley of Neosho is said to be one of the finest and most 
beautiful portions of Kansas. The Neosho is a small, but pretty 
stream, supplied with numerous little tributaries, all of which are 
well timbered. 

The first village we passed was Neosho Falls. Here we stopped 
for dinner, and I made the acquaintance of one Mr. Phillips, the 
first settler in these parts.** He came from Iowa in 1857, hunted 
the state all over, and finally concluding that the Neosho Falls must 
sometime make a point, he entered his land and blocked out his 
town. The county grew fast until it numbered about a thousand 
inhabitants, when the troubles came on and progress of all kind 
stopped. Mr. Phillips’ farm which promised so much, is worth now 
not to exceed five dollars per acre. The village will always be a 
little inland center, but can never aspire to anything more. It now 
contains a hotel, a store, a Doctor’s office, a mill and about twenty 
dwellings. 

Mr. Phillips conducted me down to the mill dam, and said if I 
liked fishing, and would stay over a day, he would show me some 
sport. Mr. Phillips, with five other men, had on several occasions 
“caught, in three hours, 400 pounds of fish out of that very dam”— 
a good fish story, I thought. He said they caught catfish there 
every season weighing over a hundred pounds. These statements 
were more than corroborated by the people in town. 

On the rocks below the dam, we crossed the river and visited the 
camps of the Seminole Indians. All there is left of that once power- 
ful tribe, which gave Uncle Sam so long a struggle in Florida, and 
put him to so many million dollars cost, is now encamped at Neosho 
Falls. They number only about 3,000. Their warriors are all in the 
Union army. By treaty the Government provides their necessary 
wants. All they do is to draw their rations and cook them, occasion- 
ally catching fish or picking a few berries, which they sell in the 
village for rum money. Their time is spent lounging in the shade 
or tents supplied by the Government. I visited nearly all the tents, 
and spoke a few words to the inmates; but the Indian “umph” was 
the only notice I could command. The little “injuns” at our ap- 


88. N. S. Goss and I. W. Dow are generally credited with the founding of Neosho Falls 

in 1857. After selecting the site and calculating the ential water power, they built a mill 
which subsequently luced lumber for the homes of settlers. The names of John Phillips 
former, r.. William Phillips, wheelwright, appear in the census of 1860 as residents of 
eosho ; 
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proach would disappear in the brush and peep out from behind the 
leaves. The Seminoles have always been slave holders. They have 
several families of their slaves with them in this tremendously free 
state of Kansas. We visited the slaves’ camp a few rods away from 
the camp of the Indians. ‘ 

From Neosho Falls to Leroy, six or eight miles, we passed no set- 
tlements, but one continued stretch of uncultivated, slightly rolling 
prairie. The prairie all through this section is covered with a large 
yellow flower; it resembles the sunflower, but is much smaller. In 
some places near the towns they were ten feet high, and so thick as 
to be almost impenetrable. Further out on the prairie they dwindle 
down to one foot or less. Some say the presence of these flowers 
indicates a poor quality of prairie soil, others that they usually grow 
where the prairie is stocked. The former is the more probable rea- 
son. In northern Kansas I noticed on the prairies—which were 
well stocked—nothing but pure prairie grass, while in southern 
Kansas, in places where stock has never been over, I noticed a large 
mixture of flowers and weeds. The truth is northern Kansas is the 
best farming country. 

Leroy is the largest place I have seen since leaving Fort Scott. 
It really seemed quite lively there. Everything, however, seemed 
dirty and neglected. There are several stores, a mill, a tavern, two 
or three law offices, &c., and about 500 people in the village. 

From Leroy to this place a distance of 35 miles there are no white 
settlements except Drum’s. As we approach the Agency we enter 
the settlements of the Sacs and Foxes. The government by treaty 
built a large number of good and strong buildings on their lands, 
most of which are now occupied by the Indians who partially culti- 
vate the land and behave themselves very much like white folks. 
Among them is occasionally a good farmer but most of them are 
lazy and their lands are neglected. This tribe all dress as we do and 
some of them speak the English language. At the Agency is a store, 
a hotel, a large mission school and twenty or thirty houses.*® There 
are but few whites in town. The store, I am told, clears nearly 
$50,000 per year. Only this one merchant is allowed to trade with 
this tribe. 

The mission school generally contains about sixty scholars. Today 
Commissioner [W. P.] Dole is expected from Washington to treat 


89. Original agency buildings were in Franklin county but under the terms of the 
treaty of 1860, the tribes ceded Franklin county lands to the government and the agency 
was moved to the site of yoeeet Quenemo, Osage county. The missionaries at the time 
of Chase’s visit were the Rev. R. P. Duvall and his wife, sent to the tribes in 1860 by the 
Kansas Methodist Conference. 
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with the Osages for a portion of their land lying south of Kansas. It 
is consequently a great day at the Agency. Long files of the wildest 
looking Indians are coming in on their ponies. The Osages are the 
fiercest looking fellows I have ever seen. The blanket and breech 
cloth is their only dress. Their noses and ears are loaded with tink- 
ling trinkets, their heads are shaved, leaving a narrow strip of stiff 
hair a half-inch long from the forehead to the crown. Their faces 
are painted with bright red and yellow. I visited their camp and 
was introduced to their Chief Little Bear, who shook hands with 
me and said “how”—and then the conversation ended. Little Bear 
is said to be the most sensible Chief among the Western tribes, but 
in my conversation with him I got no new ideas. In camp all the 
men were over six feet high, probably picked men to represent the 
tribe at the treaty meeting. 

I was introduced here to Father Shoemaker who has for sixteen 
years been at the head of a Mission School in the Osage tribe.*® 
This school, he says, before the war, numbered constantly one hun- 
dred and sixty scholars, and some of them he says, are very bright, 
but generally they are hard scholars. C. M.C. 


LAWRENCE, Douc.tas Co., Kansas 
August 22nd, 1863. 

Eprror SENTINEL: The country from Sac and Fox Agency im- 
proves as you go north, the prairie grows thicker, weeds and flowers 
dwindle away, crops of all kinds are more flourishing, and land be- 
comes more inviting to the industry of the farmer. Franklin county 
is much better than Coffey, while Douglas adjoining the Kansas 
river on the south, is equal in beauty and fertility to any in the 
state. The emigrant to this western country should remember that 
the river land, consisting of timbered bluffs and meadows, is the 
best. On the Missouri this strip of land is from ten to twenty-five 
miles wide; on the Kansas, from two to ten miles wide. In the 
eastern part of Kansas you emerge from this river land into rich, 
rolling prairie; in the western part the prairie is poorer, and in 
many places too poor for profitable cultivation. 

Yesterday we passed two little villages, Centropolis and Min- 
neola,*! on opposite sides of the same grove and about a mile apart. 


40. Father John Schoenmakers came to Osage Mission (now St. Paul) in April, 1847, 
and worked among the Indians until his death in 1883. 

41. The town of Minneola was projected by Free-State settlers who hoped to make 
it the territorial capital. In February, 1858, the legislature sitting at Lawrence passed a bill 
so designating it. The bill was vetoed by Acting Governor Denver but was passed over 
the veto. The attorney general of the U. S.. to whom an eppeal was taken, declared that the 
bill was in violation of the organic act and therefore void. Before the decision of the at- 
torney general, many buildings including a hotel and town hall were erected, and the tow 
had a population of several hundred. A constitutional convention met there in March, 1858, 
but quickly adjourned to Leavenworth. The town declined and is now an extinct location. 
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As we reached the place we found people in arms, and excited over 
a report that Lawrence had been burned by Quantrill, and that all 
the Negroes in the place had been killed. Everyone was disposed 
to prepare for defense, while but few inclined to credit the report. 
As we entered Minneola we found more excitement. All who 
could shoulder a musket had gone towards Lawrence, leaving the 
aged, with women and children, in a terrible fright. We had not 
believed the report, but now it did begin to look serious. A mes- 
senger from the scene of terror had just rushed through the place 
alarming the country, and informing the people that “the last 
house in Lawrence was burned,” that the bushwhackers numbering 
from three to ten hundred were returning on this very road, destroy- 
ing everything in their way; that they had just destroyed Brooklyn,” 
and were now burning Baldwin City and murdering the people. 
Baldwin City was only five miles ahead, and was the place we were 
designing to stop at during the night. We were not positive which 
road Quantrill would prefer, and consequently were not positive 
which road to take ourselves. The General was in a “phix.” He 
had important papers in his possession which would make him 
a dead man if he was taken. No time was to be lost. After a 
moment's reflection, he put the horses into a quick gait, and turned 
to the left into a less traveled road, passing Willow Springs ** on 
the Santa Fe road. 

Everywhere we found people in the greatest state of alarm; men 
were arming themselves and rushing to and fro, some hastening 
towards Lawrence, and others in doubt what to do. Women, terri- 
fied, were moving children and household goods to the cornfields, 
and running about in the wildest confusion. Commotion, confusion, 
terror, and vengeance, all blended into one indescribable feeling, 
were driving the people into hurried and indiscriminate activity. 
As no one knew positively Quantrill’s destination, everyone was 
momentarily expecting his habitation to be turned into a scene of 
fire and bloodshed. Through these scenes we passed until nine 
o'clock in the evening, when we reached a Dutch farm house, seven 
miles from Lawrence, and were gladly welcomed as lodgers for the 
night. From here we could distinguish the line of Quantrill’s retreat 
for many miles, by the light of burning houses. The nearest light 
was that of buildings a mile distant, belonging to a forehanded 


42. A settlement in Douglas county, now extinct, about 11 miles south of Lawrence 
on the Santa Fe trail. 


48. A point about seven miles northwest of Baldwin. 
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farmer who had just completed a large harvest. He had a fine two- 
story brick house, and the finest barn buildings in the county, packed 
to overflowing, with large stacks of grain and hay adjoining. All 
was now in ashes. 

During the evening at the Dutch farm, several interesting law 
questions arose. The Dutchman’s boy had brought home from the 
pursuit a fine black horse, taken from a bushwhacker. Another 
man came in and claimed it. He was the nearest man in the pursuit 
when the bushwhacker jumped from the horse and ran into the 
woods; but being more patriotic than avaricious, he rushed into 
the woods after him, while the boy seized the horse and brought 
him home. Who owned the horse, was the question at issue. Both 
admitted the spoils of war belong to the victor; that, as Uncle Sam's 
men were not in the engagement, Uncle Sam had no direct interest 
in the spoils, and that capture was the ground of title. All this 
admitted, the boy on his side kept putting the question “who caught 
the horse,” which seemed to muzzle the claimant, and in the end 
defeated the claim. Another Dutchman who had been burned out 
came in to claim a gun the Dutch boy had brought home. A rebel 
in his haste dropped the gun in the public road before the Dutch- 
man’s burning house, and the Dutchman claimed it on the ground 
of its being dropped near his house. Both questions were argued 
with great zeal; but the boy “couldn’t see it” plain enough to give 
up the horse or gun. 

In the morning, after an early breakfast, we drove over on to the 
road leading to this once beautiful town. Every house save two 
or three was a smouldering ruin. All along the road was a con- 
tinuous line of beautiful farms, well cultivated and ready for the 
harvester. Occasionally a man would be seen sitting among the 
ruins of his once happy home, seemingly striving to realize the 
awful and sudden change, but few people, however, were anywhere 
to be seen. So we rode into the town, the first sight attracting my 
attention was a Negro rushing through the streets on horse back, 
dragging the naked body of a dead rebel, with a rope around his 
neck hitched to his saddle.** A crowd was following, pelting the 
rebel with stones. The heart sickens at the thought of the terrible 
scene Lawrence presents. Three hundred rebels under Quantrill 
entered the town yesterday morning at daylight, scattering in dif- 


44. The body was that of the guerrilla, Larkin Shages, one time Baptist minister 
of Cass county, Mo. Earlier in the “i he had shot +> r., son John Speer, 
publisher of e Kansas Weekl y Tribune. The died leer a after being shot by another 


member of the band. William Speer, brother ya ~ Speer, Jr., shot ak from his horse 
and a Delaware Indian, White Turkey, killed him.—Wm. E. Connelley, op. cit., pp. 856, 


10—3024 
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ferent directions, and murdering and burning as they went.** Perfect 
security was felt up to the very moment of their entrance. People 
alarmed at the outdoor confusion, jumped from their beds, rushed 
into the streets and were shot down before they hardly had time 
to discover the awful situation of affairs. Houses were fired and their 
male inmates shot whenever they attempted to make their escape. 
All over the town flames were roaring, pistols cracking, women and 
children screaming, and defenseless men piteously begging for their 
lives. 

In two hours a quiet, peaceful town suffered a loss of a hundred 
and fifty murdered citizens and $2,000,000 worth of property. 
Nothing in our early history exceeds, or even equals it in barbarity. 
People were used as guides, promised protection, and afterwards 
shot down like dogs. At one Dr. [J. F.] Griswold’s, three of the 
prominent men of the state were boarding. The rebels took them 
out, cautioning their wives not to follow. They marched them away 
from the house, told them they were safe, inquired their names, shot 
them all down, and left them.*® Dr. Griswold was not quite killed. 
He attempted to crawl towards his house, but a rebel saw him and 
returned giving him two more shots in the presence of his screaming 
wife. One woman attempted to save her wounded husband by 
throwing herself upon his bleeding body, but a rebel forced his 
pistol between their bodies and killed her husband. One woman 
saved her husband by repeatedly jerking the horse’s bridle of the 
rebel, who was chasing her husband around the house and shooting 
at him. In another case a house was burning and the rebels watch- 
ing outside for the owner. The wife got permission to remove a 
carpet and succeeded in bringing the husband out under it.*” 

The Eldridge Hotel, the largest in the state, surrendered formally 
to Quantrill. A boarder ** waved a white flag from the balcony and 
inquired for Quantrill, who soon appeared. (From the balcony) 
“What is your object in coming to Lawrence?” (Quantrill) “Plun- 
der.” (Balcony) “We are defenseless and at your mercy, the house 
is surrendered, but we demand protection for the inmates.” Quan- 
trill promised them protection, marshalled them in the street, led 
them himself down to the Whitney House, and remained with them 
for protection. Quantrill used to live in Lawrence and boarded at 


Quantrill’s command numbered about 450 men. The 2 pain , mumbering 294 
were oy by Col. John D. x with 104 men, and about 50 ers, designated the Grand 
river reinforcement.—William E. Connelley, op. cit., p. 315. 

46. These men were H. W. Baker, J. C. Trask, and S. M. Thorp. Only Baker survived. 
47. Wife of the Rev. H. D. Fisher. 


48. Capt. Alexander R. Banks, provost marshal of Kansas. 
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the Whitney House. Miss Stone, the landlord’s daughter, was, 
during those days, a great favorite of his. She told Quantrill that 
one of his men had robbed her of a finger ring. The man was sent 
for and made to return it. He was mad, and as he left the room 
said “she would be sorry for that.” Afterwards, when Quantrill had 
left, he came back and shot her father. Quantrill took breakfast 
at the Whitney House and conversed with many old acquaintances. 
He was surprised that his men were murdering people, but said 
they had got into the saloons, got drunk and beyond his control. 
He came to destroy the town and plunder its wealth, in retaliation 
for Lane burning Osceola.*® When he left he bid his former friends 
good-bye, and hoped when they met again it would be under more 
happy circumstances. 

Massachusetts street, one of the finest business streets in the state, 
is entirely destroyed. In the smoking ruins J saw the charred re- 
mains of several human bodies. Everyone is at work burying the 
dead, which are now, twenty-four hours from the time of the massa- 
cre, scattered about the city, in collections from two to twenty. 
Many awful incidents of this awful tragedy crowd upon my mind 
as I write, but you will have read many accounts of them before 
this reaches you. Dr. Kellogg told me he was led around for 
an hour, by two rebels who kept cocked revolvers at his head con- 
tinually. He had made up his mind to die, but thought he would 
do his best to please them. At their direction he led them into the 
best liquor stores, found some money for them, set several of his 
neighbors’ houses on fire, and was finally, against his expectation, 
released. The doctor said the first few breaths after his release, were 
worth $1,000 apiece. One man saved his house and life for $1,000. 
Another paid $1,000 to one man, and was shot by another. One 
woman saved her house by marking “Southern” over the door. 

Jim Lane’s house was burned, while Lane saved himself in a corn 
field. One man saved himself and house by genuine grit—by mak- 
ing a good show of pistols and swearing he would blow the first 
man’s brains out that came near him. A young man named Calla- 
more and his wife, from northern Illinois, were traveling through 
the state looking for a place to settle. They were in one of the 
hotels which was on fire, and the man knew he could not go down 
stairs without being killed. He jumped from the second story win- 
dow and was immediately seized by two rebels, who led him out of 
sight with revolvers at his head. This is the last the young wife has 


49. Gen. James H. Lane goumpating a brigade com of the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Kansas regiments, burned Osceola on September 29, 1861. 
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heard from him. She is here with a little child and no money, and 
cannot be consoled. We are stopping at the Whitney House, the 
only hotel left. The town is filling with strangers from every part 
of the state. Vengeance against the bushwhackers is the overruling 
principle everywhere. This is one of the cases where there is no 
punishment severe enough. Hanging, disemboweling and quarter- 
ing are not half severe enough to satisfy the righteous vengeance 
of the people. C. M. C. 


LEAVENWoRTH, Aug. 29, 1863. 

Ep. Repusiican: One week ago today (Saturday), I arrived at 
this growing city. From Lawrence to Leavenworth is forty miles. 
The road leads over the Delaware Reserve, as rich and beautiful 
farming land as can be found. The Delawares cultivate a little of 
their land, enough to provide for their necessary wants, beyond 
which their knowledge extends not. 

After leaving the Reserve you enter Leavenworth county and are 
among fine farms all the way to the city. 

It is impossible to describe the excitement which has prevailed 
in this city since the sacking of Lawrence. The feeling was for the 
relief of the sufferers. Within two hours after the news reached 
the city, a contribution was taken up and supplies forwarded. Gov. 
Carney headed the subscription with $1,000, others followed with 
sums between $5, and $500, until $15,000 was raised with less talk 
than would ordinarily be required to raise $100. This generosity 
on the part of Leavenworth is greatly to her credit. Lawrence and 
Leavenworth were not on the best of terms. Lawrence was playing 
into the hands of Kansas City. Her interests and intimacies were 
all with Kansas City and against Leavenworth. It would be natural 
for Leavenworth to have expected Kansas City to be most liberal 
toward her suffering allies, but she did not wait to see what others 
would do, nor to consider former differences, but was the first and 
most liberal in her contributions. After the sufferers were provided 
for, the feeling of vengeance took possession of every mind. People 
were hardly willing to wait for the authorities to act, but were dis- 
posed to take the sword of vengeance in their own hands. 

From the balcony of one of the hotels Lane made a wild speech, 
inciting the people of Kansas to an indiscriminate murder of all 
border Missourians, taking the motto of “devastation for safety, 
blood for vengeance, and plunder for profit.” He told the people 
of Kansas if they wanted a man in the U. S. Senate who would vote 
for peace before the last slave was free, not to send Jim Lane there, 
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for he would fight—that is, he would vote for others to fight—twenty 
years before he would have peace on any other terms. Before 
closing his speech he presented a resolution to the effect that the 
people of Kansas meet at Paola on the 8th of September, each man 
supplied with musket, ammunition, a blanket, and fifteen days’ 
rations. The object being to devastate Jackson, Bates, and Cass 
counties, Mo., or “burn them over” as he said and “kill every 
living thing.” The resolution was unanimously passed. At Law- 
rence I heard many republicans charge the destruction of that town 
to the destruction of Osceola, Mo., by Lane two years ago. Quan- 
trill, while there, said he was ordered to destroy Lawrence in re- 
taliation for Osceola. 

But notwithstanding Lane’s unpopularity with many, all were 
listening to his speech with open mouths, and ready to commit any 
outrage on the border men he might suggest. Every one was boiling 
over with concentrated rage, and had the expedition to Paola started 
at once, it would have taken every able-bodied man in Leavenworth. 
But before the time arrives better councils will prevail. Whenever 
one of those Lawrence murderers is caught let him hang until the 
buzzards fat on his carcass. But let us not imitate his barbarous 
example by an indiscriminate butchery of innocent persons. 

After Lane, Jennison was called on. He came forward and spoke 
an hour much after Lane’s style. He principally, however, devoted 
himself to electioneering for the 15th Kansas Infantry, of which 
regiment he is to be Colonel. Jennison was formerly Colonel of one 
of the Kansas regiments, but was removed for outrages committed 
upon innocent persons and for plundering the people to enrich 
himself.*° Since then people have been satisfied to let him rest in 
privacy. But the Lawrence massacre seemed to call for some law- 
less leader, to inflict a punishment on those counties from which 
these fiends were supposed to have come, and Jennison was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 15th Kansas infantry. People even went 
so far as to plan a raid into Platte county, over the river. No one 
dreamed that that county was implicated in the Lawrence massacre, 
but the almost uncontrollable feeling was to devastate some part of 


50. In his “Early Hist of the Seventh Kansas Cavalry,” Simeon M. Fox, adjutant of 
the regiment, makes the following statement about Jennison’s resignation which has been 
described by some writers as forced: “This resignation was not forced - but was 
a voluntary act induced by the appointment of James G. Blunt to the rank of brigadier 
general, a position that he [Jennison] personally coveted and had hoped would be his. He 
made an intemperate speech to the men—the regiment was at Lawrence at the time—and 
during its course gooctionty advised them to desert; and before his wrath cooled his resigna- 
goa A out of his hands and beyond recall.” "Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11, pp. 
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Missouri. A lot of men, among whom were a part of the Lawrence 
police, planned a raid into that county a few nights since, and went 
down to the ferry to cross over but the ferry happened to be on the 
Missouri side, and the raiders were obliged to return home. 

This has also been an exciting week in the police, or Mayor's 
court. Mayor Anthony fined a Lieutenant $20 for saying that there 
were as loyal people in Missouri as in Kansas, and that Kansas was 
filled with horse and nigger thieves. And another man was fined 
$100 for saying that “Lawrence was served just right.” There have 
been several other $100 fines for similar expressions. The Lieu- 
tenant, as the witness testified, was jesting with a radical comrade 
in a beer saloon and did not really mean all he said, but the Mayor 
said “jest or earnest no such talk would be allowed in Leavenworth.” 
No one had any sympathy for the others as their remarks indicated 
a heart suited for the infernal regions. 

During the week every able-bodied man has been compelled to 
drill every afternoon at four oclock. Leavenworth turns out at 
these drills 2,000 good militia men. They actually fear a raid into 
their city, but if bushwhackers once get in here they never will 
get out. 

The prosperity of Leavenworth exceeds all expectations; every 
disaster in this section seems to contribute to her growth. The Law- 
rence raid has frightened trade from Kansas City to this point. The 
long Santa Fe trains which ordinarily go into Kansas City, have 
since the raid come in here, fearing to travel in Jackson county. 
The people here are confident of being able to keep that business 
after it has once come here. A glance at the map, however, will 
show that Kansas City is the natural point for Santa Fe trade, and 
without doubt when Jackson county is out of danger, it will return 
there. Leavenworth was never more hopeful than now. She ex- 
pects that the Pacific railroad will start from Kansas City, and in- 
stead of going straight up the Kansas river valley, will turn north 
from Kansas City and go to Lawrence around by Leavenworth, in 
which case Leavenworth would be reached from the West before 
Kansas City. This would throw Kansas City on to a side track, and 
Leavenworth on the main line to the East. Should that course be 
made Kansas City is blasted and Leavenworth is to be the town 
of the West. But should the road go straight up the valley, Leaven- 
worth would be on the side track, and Kansas City would be the 


town. 
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I gave you a description of Leavenworth when here three weeks 
ago. It has not appeared in your paper yet. Possibly it has mis- 
carried, but as it may reach you some time I will not send you an- 
other. . . . C. M. C. 


(The Concluding Installment, Containing the Chase Letters of 1873, 
Will Appear in the Autumn, 1960, Issue.) 











Kansa Village Locations in the Light of McCoy’s 
1828 Journal 


Roscor WILMETH 

S AN aid to an archaeological survey of the Kansas river val- 

ley, the Kansas State Historical Society has been making a 
study of documentary sources dealing with the Kaw or Kansa 
Indians, in an effort to establish the location of their villages. 
These Indians, of special interest through having contributed their 
name both to the river and the state, occupied this area from the 
time they were located by European explorers, until 1846 when the 
tribe was moved to the Council Grove area. The problem has al- 
ready received some attention, particularly from George P. More- 
house and Waldo R. Wedel, who have used documentary sources 
and archaeological methods in defining Kansa sites on the Missouri 
and Kansas rivers! Morehouse, a member of the Kansas State 
Historical Society for more than 40 years, and its president in 
1918, was a devoted student of the history of the Kansa, Dr. 
Wedel, curator, division of archaeology, Smithsonian Institution, 
is a native Kansan who has conducted much of the archaeological 
work carried out in the state. 

One source on the Kansa apparently has been overlooked, namely, 
Isaac McCoy’s journal of his 1828 exploring expedition in present 
eastern Kansas. McCoy (1784-1846), a Baptist missionary, was 
one of the leading proponents of the policy of removing the In- 
dians to the West, believing this would save them from the de- 
generating influence of contact with the whites. Following the 
1828 expedition, McCoy played a leading role in the selection 
and survey of Indian lands in Kansas. 

In 1828 McCoy visited one Kansa village and traveled in the 
vicinity of three others; at least three of these appear not to have 
been recognized heretofore. The purpose of the present paper is 
to trace McCoy’s route as far as is necessary to establish his posi- 
tion on reaching the Kansas river, and to determine at least the 
general location of the villages mentioned in the journal. The 
journal, which is in the possession of the State Historical Society, 


Roscozk WitMeEtTH is the State beg Society’s archaeologist. 


1, G. P. Morehouse, “History of the Kansa or Kaw Indians,” Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 10 (1907-1908 ), 8). pp. "327-368; W._R. Wedel, “Inaugurating an Archaeological 
Survey in Kansas,” hsonian Institution, Explorations and Field ork, 7. Publi- 


oe No. 3480 (1938), PP. amy Oy Ba gVedel “The Kg Indians” 
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has been edited and published by Mrs. Lela Barnes of the So- 
ciety’s manuscript division. 

In the summer of 1828 McCoy, then Baptist missionary at 
Carey, Mich., was commissioned by the War Department to ac- 
company a group of Potawatomi on a visit to the area west of 
the Mississippi. This was a preliminary stage in the program 
of Indian removal to that area. Leaving Carey in July, McCoy 
and party traveled to St. Louis, where they were delayed for some 
time. In August they were finally permitted to leave for the West, 
and at once set out, reaching Harmony Mission in western Mis- 
souri on September 2.” 

On the night of September 4 McCoy camped on the Marais des 
Cygnes river within the boundaries of the present state of Kansas. 
For the next week his route followed the course of this stream 
to the west, through present Linn, Miami, Franklin, and Osage 
counties. On September 11, early in the morning, McCoy reached 
the Santa Fe trail about three miles from camp, and was able to 
determine his position: “By my map, the measurement of the Santa 
Fe road, made our encampment last night eighty one miles west of 
the state of Missouri.” The camp of the evening of September 
10 must have been a few miles north of Admire, Lyon county, near 
the point where the Santa Fe trail crossed the upper Marais des 
Cygnes.® 

The expedition proceeded northwest and west on September 
11, but on the 12th, “We proceeded Southwest in order to find a 
branch of Neosho river,” the branch being found at a distance of 
about 12 miles. From September 12 to 15, an estimated 58 miles 
of travel, they proceeded southwest, crossing a number of branches 
of the Neosho river. A large branch was reached on September 
15, and McCoy wrote: “My map appears to be incorrect so that 
I am not able to decide which branch of Neosho this is. I sup- 
posed it to be a middle fork, but Mograin [McCoy’s Osage Indian 
guide] says it is the main Southern branch.” The main southern 
branch is the Cottonwood river, while the Neosho itself was the 
“large branch” crossed on September 18.4 Mograin’s accuracy is 
confirmed both by the distance traveled and by subsequent events. 

On September 16 the party went north up a creek on which it 
had camped the night before, reached the Santa Fe trail, and 
followed it east. On September 17, they continued east, and again 


2. Lela Bames, “Journal of Isaac McCoy for loring Expedition of 1828,” Th 
Kanete Histories! Gusta, v 5 Cherut 1006) se aa) ott oe . 


. 246-250; w. E. Connelley, History of nas (Chicago and New York, 
1928), v. ray 4 4 “y18. 


4. Barnes, loc. cit., pp. 250-252. 
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met the trail; here McCoy was able to calculate his position as 
122 miles west of Missouri. The trail at this distance from Mis- 
souri is a little east of Lost Springs in Marion county. Working 
back from this position, it seems likely that the creek McCoy fol- 
lowed north on September 16 was Brook creek, which enters the 
Cottonwood not far from where McCoy must have reached that 
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river. He stated, “Left camp quarter after 8. proceeded up the 
creek on which we had s[IJept, north, about 9 crossed & passed 
between forks of nearly equal size.”* This description fits Brook 
creek, which forks about two miles above its mouth. 

The remainder of McCoy’s description of the events of Septem- 
ber 17 is contradictory. From the point where he ascertained 
his position, he “steered north, from 12 till five o’clock, when we 
encamped as I believed on the waters of Ne[os]ho which we had 
descended about two miles.” In the same passage he stated that 
the day’s journey was across land separating the Neosho and Osage 
from the Kansas: “We have now left Neosho waters. . . .”° 
Obviously, McCoy did not camp on the Neosho, which he had 
left, nor could he descend it going north. From the latter state- 
ment quoted it is apparent he was descending a branch of the 
Kansas. On the basis of his position as calculated on the Santa 
Fe trail, the branch must have been either Lyon or Clarks creek. 

The following day, September 18, McCoy’s party descended 
to the Kansas river and reached a village of the Kansa Indians. 
McCoy found this, the “upper Indian town on the river,” to be 
125 miles due west of Missouri. The distance places McCoy and 
the Kansa in the vicinity of Junction City, near the mouth of 
the Smoky Hill or perhaps that of Clarks creek, allowing a few 
miles of possible error in his calculation. Two topographic fea- 
tures mentioned support McCoy’s figure. He viewed the river, 
and found that it passed between relatively high hills, and that 
the country was broken and hilly near the river. This agrees with 
the valley topography near Junction City. Secondly, while descend- 
ing the creek early in the day, “on top of a high natural mount 
we discovered an artificial mound of stone, apparently constructed 
from the same principles on which our earthen mounds are to be 
east.”* Junction City is the center of a pre-Columbian complex 
designated the Schultz Focus, typified by rock burial mounds and 
related to the Hopewell culture of the eastern United States.* It 
was unquestionably one of these mounds that McCoy saw. 

McCoy traveled down the river on September 19, and going a 
little north of east passed between two small villages in the course 
of ten miles. The river flows northeast between Junction City and 
Manhattan, a distance of 18 miles, and the two villages must have 


5. Ibid., p. 253. 
6. Ibid., p. 254, 
> a pp. 254-256. 


Eyman, “The Schultz Focus: a Woodland Mound Complex of the Lower 
- tae. Walley, Kansas,” unpublished manuserigt, Museum of Natural History, University 
ansas, Lawrence. 
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been located in this area. At one o'clock McCoy was in sight of 
the principal Kansas village seven miles away. He went southeast 
to see the country on a large creek (probably Deep creek) and 
here estimated he was still seven or eight miles from the village 
mentioned. This “principal” village must have been fairly close 
to Manhattan. It is entirely possible that this was the village 
near the mouth of the Blue on the north side of the river, visited 
by Thomas Say in 1819, which would have been visible from 
McCoy’s position on the opposite bank. McCoy covered 30 miles 
that day and probably camped in the vicinity of McFarland or 
Alma in Wabaunsee county.® 

Early the next morning a large creek, probably Mill creek, was 
crossed. A total of 20 miles was traveled, bringing the party to a 
point about 70 miles west of Missouri and 15 miles south of the 
Kansas river.° McCoy was now near the head of the Wakarusa 
river. The party continued eastward along the divide between 
the Kansas and Osage, and on September 24 reached the Missouri 
boundary. 

The three villages seen by McCoy, and possibly the fourth, were 
on the south side of the river between Junction City and Man- 
hattan (shaded area on map, p. 154). None of them is mentioned 
in the literature. Either McCoy’s journal has been overlooked as a 
source on the 19th century Kansa Indians, or the villages he visited 
have been confused with others located farther down the river. 
Root identified the villages as those of Hard Chief and American 
Chief (on Mission creek) in Shawnee county, and stated that 
McCoy was informed of Fool Chief's village north of the river.” 
McCoy did not give personal names of the Indians he met, nor did 
he mention any village north of the river. In addition, the distance 
from Missouri to Mission creek is only 65 miles. Finally, there is the 
statement of Frederick Chouteau, long a trader to the Kansa, that 
the Mission creek villages were not established until 1830, two years 
after McCoy’s journey: “They built their lodges there the same 
year I went, 1830. . . . These two bands built their villages 
there because I was going there to trade, as I told them.” 

McCoy’s brief description of the Indian communities he visited 


9. Barnes loc. cit., pp. 256, oT; wr James, Account of an Expedition From Pitts- 
rn to the Rocky Mountains, ‘ormed in the Years 1819, 1820, in R. G. Thwaites 
(ed.), Early Western Travels, 17481846" (Cleveland, 1905), v. 14, pp. 186-198. 

10. Barnes, loc. cit., P. 257. 


1l. George A. Root, “Chronology of wg nee Cou Shawnee Cou Historical 
Society Bulletin, v. 1 ( December, 1946), ; ~ - 


12. F. G. Adam  ereiagpenees of © aad Chouteau,” Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, v. 8 (1903- “1904), p. 425. 
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is important with reference to native settlement patterns in the 
early 19th century. The first village visited contained but 15 
houses, while the villages McCoy passed between are described as 
small, and it seems probable the latter two were no larger than the 
first.'* This is in contrast to the village at the mouth of the Blue, 
where Say found 120 lodges in 1819.14 Wedel pointed out that 
it has long been suspected that the large, often fortified, villages 
of the early 19th century were frequently the center of a number 
of smaller satellite communities, and the McCoy journal helps to 
confirm this view.2*5 To some extent this pattern was followed 
when the Kansa moved downstream in 1830. Chouteau reported 
a large village of 700-800 persons at Menoken on the north bank 
of the river, with two others of respectively 500-600 and 100 per- 
sons south of the river on Mission creek.’*® It may be noted that 
at both locations, the smaller villages are on the south side of the 
river. The reason for this is undetermined, though it may have 
been for greater protection against attack by the Pawnee. 

McCoy’s journal also confirms that both the circular earthlodge 
and the long bark-covered lodge were used by the Kansa in this 
period. At the first village encountered he was entertained in 
a “large bark hut.”?"_ Sibley in 1811 also described the bark lodge 
at a Kansa village which Wedel believes to be the town at the 
mouth of the Blue.’* On the other hand, Say observed circular 
earthlodges at the Blue river village in 1819, and a lodge of this 
type has been excavated at this site.'® 

Identification of the remains of the villages visited by Isaac Mc- 
Coy will raise considerably the total number of Kansa sites spe- 
cifically located. It is hoped that excavations can be carried out 
at many of these, for several reasons. First of all, it will increase 
the knowledge of the economic life of the Kansa in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries. Secondly, recovery of aboriginal materials 
from Kansa sites of the period of European contact may make 
possible the identification of pre-European villages of this people 
and aid in placing them in their proper perspective relative to 
Plains history in general. 


13. Barnes, loc. cit., p. 256. 

14. James, loc. cit., p. 188. 

15. W. R. Wedel, letter, April 2, 1958. 

16. Adams, loc. cit., p. 425. 

17. Barnes, loc. cit., p. 254. 

18. Wedel, “The Kansa Indians,” loc. cit., pp. 13, 21. 

19. James, loc. cit., p. 189; W. R. Wedel, letter, March 7, 1957. 








Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters—Continued 


Nye H. MiLuer and JoserH W. SNELL 


BROWN, HENRY NEWTON 
(1857-1884) 


HORTLY after the murder of Caldwell City Marshal George 
Brown, on June 22, 1882, the city council appointed B. P. “Bat” 
Carr as his replacement with Henry N. Brown as Cart’s assistant. 
The Caldwell Commercial voiced its approval of the appointments 
in this article, July 6, 1882: 

The City Council on Monday night appointed Henry Brown, formerly 
marshal of Tuscosa, Texas, Assistant City Marshal. Mr. Brown is a young 
man who bears an excellent reputation, and although he has acted in similar 
capacities for several years, has never acquired any of those habits which 
some seem to think are absolutely necessary to make an officer popular with 
the “boys.” With Mr. Carr for Marshal, and Henry Brown for assistant, we 
think the city has at last secured the right kind of a police force. Carr is a 
quiet unassuming man, but there is that look about him which at once im- 
presses a person with the idea that he will do his whole duty fearlessly and 
in the best manner possible. We have not the least doubt but he will give 
entire satisfaction, and it is now the duty of every citizen to see that he is 
promptly and efficiently sustained in his efforts to preserve the peace of the 
city and the safety of its inhabitants. 


The Caldwell Post, July 6, 1882, called upon the city to back its 
new Officers for better law enforcement: 


Messrs. B. P. Carr and Henry Brown are on the police force of our city 
now as Marshal and Assistant Marshal. These gentlemen will do their utmost 
to see that order is kept, and the. peace of the city preserved, if a little bit of 
fine shooting has to be indulged in by them. If our citizens will back the 
officers, there will be a great deal less trouble with the lawless classes than 
there has been heretofore. 


We have a new Assistant Marshal on the police force now—Mr. Henry 
Brown—and it is said that he is one of the quickest men on the trigger in 
the Southwest. 


In August, 1882, Brown assisted Marshal Carr in preventing a fist 
fight which had certain religious connotations. The newspaper item 
reporting this may be found in the section on B. P. Carr. 


Nyze H. Mrixter and Josernx W. SNELL are members of the staff of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

Note: Appearance of the first installment of this series in the Spring, 1960, Kansas 
Historical =~ has resulted in numerous rs for additional copies. If interest 
continues entire series will be reprinted and offered for sale under one cover, with ad- 


ditional information and perhaps an index. 
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About the middle of September, 1882, Henry Brown resigned as 
assistant marshal in order to accompany Sheriff J. M. Thralls’ posse 
into the Indian territory after the killers of Mike Meagher. The 
expedition, however, was a failure. The Caldwell Commercial, 
October 12, 1882, recorded the posse’s adventures: 


AFTER THE TALBOTT GANG 
A Hunt or Two WEEKs AND No CAPTURE. 


About the 14th or 15th of last month information was received from below 
that the Talbott gang, or part of them, was located in the southwest part of 
the Indian Ter., and had with them a lot of stolen horses and cattle. The 
information came from a reliable source, and acting upon it, Sheriff Thralls 
organized a party to hunt up and if possible capture the gang. 

The sheriff and his men left on the 19th of September, returned last 
Thursday the 5th inst., having been gone seventeen days. From Henry 
Brown, Assistant Marshal of this city, who accompanied the expedition, we 
learn that the party went from here to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency, 
and after consulting with Agent Miles a detachment of troops was secured 
to accompany Sheriff Thrall’s party, and if need be assist in the capture of 
the outlaws. 

It was also learned at the agency that Dug. Hill and Bob Munsing were 
among the outlaws, the former going by the name of Bob Johnson and the 
latter by the name of Slocum; also that Dug Hill had been connected with 
and employed in the camp of a man named Kooch, holding cattle on Quarter- 
master creek, ever since the 27th of last July. 

Thrall’s party traveled about one hundred miles southwest of Cantonment, 
to Seger’s cattle camp, where they halted and Seger went over to Kooch’s 
camp, about twenty miles distant, to ascertain the exact whereabouts of Hill 
and Munsing. Brown says it took Seger two days and one night to travel the 
forty miles, and when he returned he stated that from the description given 
of Dug Hill, the man at Kooch’s camp going by the name of Bob Johnson, 
could not be Dug. However, the sheriff’s party proceeded to Kooch’s camp, 
and on arriving there found that “Bob Johnson” was gone, and that “Mr. 
Slocum” had cut his foot and gone to Cantonment to get some medicine for it. 

The Thrall’s party then followed Quartermaster creek to where it empties 
in the Washita and not obtaining any trace of the fugitives, came on home. 

Mr. Brown also informs us that in addition to the camp of Seger and Kooch, 
the Standard Cattle Co., Ben Clark, Henry Street, and others are holding 
cattle in that section of the Territory. The country is supposed to be a 
part of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, but whether that is the fact 
we are unable to say. 


Having returned to Caldwell Brown was reappointed assistant 
marshal. The Caldwell Post, October 12, 1882, announced his re- 
employment. 

Henry Brown is again on the police force, after a two-weeks’ lay-off. 
Henry has been down in the Wichita mountains on the lookout for “rustlers,” 
but the birds had been notified of his coming, and had flown. There must be 


an underground railway connected with these cattle thieves’ camps and the 
border towns, or they could be taken in with less trouble. 
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Shortly after Brown’s return, Marshal Carr took a leave of ab- 
sence and the assistant marshal assumed the duties of acting city 
marshal. The Caldwell Commercial, October 19, 1882, reported: 


Henry Brown is acting as City Marshal during the absence of Bat Carr, 
with Ben Wheeler as assistant. Henry is all business, yet withal quiet and 
obstrusive, and will do his full duty in preserving the peace of the city. Of 
this fact he has given ample evidence in his former position as assistant City 
Marshal. 

On November 2, 1882, the Commercial reported that: 

Henry Brown, acting city marshal, received a letter on Tuesday from Ben 
Franklin, Will Quinlin’s foreman, notifying him that he had the horse and 
saddle stolen from Jim Sibbets on Sunday night, October 22. The horse was 
taken while Jim was in church. No particulars were given by Mr. Franklin 
as to how the horse came into his possession. 


Bat Carr returned to his Caldwell position on November 2, 1882,? 
and Brown resumed his job as assistant. 

On December 28, 1882, it was announced in both the Post and 
the Commercial that Henry Brown had been appointed city mar- 
shal. Said the Post: 

The City Council appointed Henry Brown as city marshal Thursday eve- 
ning last. Henry has been assistant marshal for some time past, and is now 
promoted to the chiefship. Mr. B. is a good one, and will have the moral as 
well as physical support of our citizens in running the city as it should be. 


The Commercial reported Brown’s appointment as effective Fri- 
day rather than on Thursday as stated by the Post. 

In the same issue of December 28, the Commercial noticed that 
“Henry Brown was the recipient of two very useful presents—that 
is they may be in the near future, if things turn out satisfactorily 
to all parties concerned—given him by some unknown friend on 
the Methodist Christmas tree, being a rattle box and a tin horn.” 

On New Year’s Day the citizens of Caldwell presented Brown 
with a fine rifle. The Caldwell Post recorded the event on January 
4, 1883: 

A HANDSOME PRESENT. 

A few of the citizens of this city, appreciating the valuable services of 
Mr. Henry Brown, city marshal, concluded to present him with a suitable 
token of their esteem, and so settled upon an elegant gold-mounted and 
handsomely-engraved Winchester rifle, as an article especially useful to him 
and expressive of services rendered in the lawful execution of his duties. The 
gun was presented to him Monday, Mr. Frank Johnes making the presentation 
speech, and a handsome one it was, too (we mean the speech this time[)]. On 
the stock of the gun is a handsome silver plate bearing the inscription “Pre- 
sented to City Marshal H. N. Brown for valuable services rendered the citizens 
of Caldwell, Kansas, A. M. Colson, Mayor, Dec., 1882.” Henry is as proud 
of his gun as a boy of a new top. He appreciates the present very highly, but 
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not half so much as he does the good will shown and approval of his services 
by the citizens of this city, as implied by the present. 


The Commercial, in its edition of January 4, differed with the 
Post's version of the inscription: 


A FINE NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 

On Monday afternoon our efficient City Marshal, Henry Brown, was 
quietly tolled into York-Parker-Draper M. Co.’s store, and in the presence of 
a few friends presented with a new Winchester rifle. The presentation speech 
was made by Frank Jones, to which Henry responded as well as he could 
under his astonishment and embarrassment at the unexpected demonstration. 
The rifle is of superior workmanship, the barrell being octagon, the butt end 
beautifully engraved and plated with gold. The stock is made of a fine piece 
of black walnut, with a pistol grip, and one side of it has a silver plate in- 
scribed, “Presented to H. N. Brown by his many friends, as a reward for the 
efficient services rendered the citizens of Caldwell. A. M. Colson Mayor, 
Jan 1, A. D. 1883.” 

The present is one worthy of the donors and testifies in a substantial manner 
their appreciation of a most efficient officer and worthy gentleman. 


At the end of January, 1883, Brown obtained leave to visit his 
home in Missouri. The Commercial, in announcing his absence, 
commended his performance of duty: 

Henry Brown, our city marshal, having obtained a leave of absence from 
the mayor and council, left yesterday on a visit to his old home at Rolla, 
Missouri, after an absence of ten years. Mr. Brown during the past eight 
months has given his entire time and attention to his duties first as assistant 
marshal, and then as marshal, has proven himself a most efficient officer and 
fairly earned the holiday. It is no flattery to say that few men could have 
filled the position he has so acceptably occupied. Cool, courageous and 
gentlemanly, and free from the vices supposed to be proper adjuncts to a man 
occupying his position; he has earned the confidence of our best citizens and 
the respect of those disposed to consider themselves especially delegated to 
run border towns. One other thing may be said in his favor: he has never 
been the recipent of self-presented testimonials, nor hounded the newspaper 
offices of the surrounding villages for personal puffs, and it gives us supreme 
satisfaction to state these facts. For one the CommerciAL hopes Mr. Brown 
will heartily enjoy his trip, the visit to scenes of his childhood, and return 
with renewed energy for the duties of his position.’ 

Brown returned to Caldwell about a month later. The Com- 
mercial on March 8, 1883, reported that “H. N. Brown, city marshal, 
returned on Saturday from a visit to his old home in Missouri, and 
has resumed the duties of his office. Since his return, the boys are 
not quite so numerous on the streets at night.” 

Apparently Brown entered into the social life of Caldwell for on 
March 22, 1883, the Commercial reported that “A party of young 
folks, headed by Prof. Sweet, guarded by City Marshal Brown 
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started last Sunday for the classic shades of Polecat in 
order to enjoy a picnic. , 

In April, after the annual city election, the new city council of 
Caldwell met and reappointed both Brown and his assistant 
Wheeler.* A few days later Brown and Wheeler accompanied 
Deputy United States Marshal Charles M. Hollister after some 
horse thieves. In making the arrest the officers killed a man. The 
article reporting this battle may be found in the section on 
Hollister. 

City Marshal Henry Brown killed an Indian in a Caldwell grocery 
store on May 14. Here is the story from the Journal, May 17, 1883: 


KILLED BY THE MARSHAL. 

Spotted Horse is no more. He departed this life last Monday morning, at 
the hands of the city marshal, H. N. Brown, The manner of his death and 
the circumstances leading thereto are about as follows: 

Spotted Horse was a Pawnee Indian, whose custom it was to make 
periodical visits to Caldwell with one or more of his squaws, bartering their 
persons to the lusts of two-legged white animals in whom the. dog instinct 
prevailed. Last Friday or Saturday Spotted Horse drove into town in a 
two-horse wagon, with one of his squaws, and went into camp on a vacant 
lot between Main and Market streets. About half past six on Monday morning 
he walked into the Long Branch Restaurant with his squaw and wanted the 
proprietors to give them breakfast. This they refused to do, when he left 
and wandered around town, taking in the Moreland House, where he was 
given a sackful of cold meat and bread. From thence he and the squaw 
went over to E. H. Beals’ house on Market street, north of Fifth. Mr. Beals 
and his family were just sitting down to breakfast when Spotted Horse and 
his squaw walked in without the least ceremony and demanded something 
to eat. Mr. B’s. wife and daughter were considerably alarmed, and the 
former ordered the Indians to leave. They went out and then Spotted Horse 
handed to the squaw the bundle of grub he had obtained at the Moreland, 
and walked back into the house, up to the table and put his hand on Miss 
Beals’ head. Mr. B. immediately jumped to his feet and made signs for the 
Indian to go out, at the same time applying an opprobrious epithet to him. 
The Indian immediately pulled out his revolver, and Mr. Beals told him to go 
out and they would settle the trouble there. Spotted Horse put up his pistol 
and walked out, and Mr. B. after him. Once outside, the Indian pulled his 
revolver again, and Mr. Beals seized a spade that was at hand. Just about 
this time Grant Harris run up to the Indian and told him to go away, that 
he ought not to attack an old man. The Indian then opened out with a 
volley of abuse, directed to Mr. Beals, in good plain English. Young Harris 
finally induced him to put up his pistol and leave. 

The next heard of S. H. and his squaw was that they had walked into the 
back door of the Long Branch kitchen and helped themselves to breakfast, 
Louis Heironymous being the only one connected with the restaurant present 
in the building at the time, made no objections, and the two reds had a good 
feast. 
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vat in It appears that after breakfast the squaw went to the wagon, while Spotted 
Horse strolled into Morris’ grocery, one door north of the Long Branch. 

cil of Meantime a complaint had been made to city marshal Brown in reference 
istant to the Indian’s conduct at Beals’ house, and the marshal had started out to 
: hunt him up, finally finding him in Morris’ grocery. The marshal approached 
anied Spotted Horse and requested him to go with him to Mr. Covington, in order 
sOme that the latter might act as an interpreter. The Indian refused, when the 
The marshal took hold of him. Spotted Horse didn’t like that, and commenced 
n on to fee] for his revolver. The marshal pulled his out and told the Indian to 
stop. On the latter refusing to do so, the marshal fired at him. In all four 

— shots were fired by the marshal, the last one striking the Indian about where 
sy the hair came down to his forehead, and came out at the back of his head. 





1883: Parties who were present state that if the officer’s last shot had failed, the 
Indian would have had the advantage, because he had just succeeded in 
drawing his revolver when the shot struck him. 

The Indian was shortly after removed to the ware house two doors north, 
where every attention was given him, but he died in about two hours without 
Sie uttering a word, although he seemed to be conscious up to within a few 


ng, at 
1 and 





their moments before breathing his last. 
stinct Coroner Stevenson was telegraphed for and came down late in the after- 
ine noon, viewed the body and held an inquest that night. On Tuesday morning 
ont the jury brought in a verdict that the deceased came to his death by a gun 
mning shot wound in the hands of H. N. Brown, and that the shooting was done in 
1 the the discharge of his duty as an officer of the law, and the verdict of the entire 
» left community is the same. 

ane The squaw, we are told, upon hearing the first shot fired, hitched the 
meaw horses to the wagon and drove off as fast as she could toward the Territory. 
Beals Toward the end of May, 1883, Brown, Wheeler, and Hollister 
and again teamed up to arrest a thief. The Journal reported the story 
thing 

ree on May 31, 1883: 
Jorse On Tuesday morning Constable McCulloch might have been seen wending 
land, his way to the office of Squire Ross. Preceding him was a lively young man 
Miss of apparently twenty-five summers, or some’ers about, who bore upon his 
- the broad and stooping shoulders a heavy saddle, such as the festive cowboy is 
him. wont to sit upon while chasing the flying bovine, a saddle blanket and other 
0 go paraphrenelia necessary to clothe a range horse. As the two took their 
istol solemn and stately walk up the stairs leading to the justice’s office, with the 
| his bearer of burthens in the lead, our curiosity became excited, and, following 
bout the cavalcade into the sacred precincts of justice, we ascertained that the 
that bearer of the saddle was one who gave his name as John Caypless; that, in 
ha company with two others, he had been loafing around the outskirts of the 
arris town for three or four days; that the attention of Brown, Hollister and Ben 


Wheeler had been called to the fact; that on Friday night Moores & Weller 
the lost a saddle, which fact they reported to the police. On Monday night they 
fast, ran across Mr. Caypless and interviewed him so successfully that he finally 
sent consented to show where his wicked partners—who had vamoosed the ranch— 
‘ood had hid the saddle. They accompanied him to the spot, which proved to 
be the ravine near I. N. Cooper’s place, on Fall creek, where, hidden in a 
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clump of bushes, the saddle was found. Mr. Capless’ attendants, taking into 
consideration the fact that he had packed the saddle to its hiding place, con- 
cluded that he could carry it back to town, which he did. Caypless, on 
examination, was bound over, and, as the poor fellow had missed his break- 
fast, Mac took him to get a square meal, after which the train took him to 
Wellington, where he is now receiving the hospitalities of the hotel de Thralls, 
Had Caypless and his friends succeeded in their schemes, there is no doubt 
that other saddles would have been missing, like-wise three good horses. 


The Caldwell police force, made up of Henry Brown and Ben 
Wheeler, was more than paying its own way. The Caldwell Jour- 
nal, August 2, 1883, reported: 

Marshal Brown and his assistant, Ben Wheeler, have certainly earned their 
salaries for the past five months. During that time they have run into the city 
treasury, for fines for violations of city ordinances, the sum of $1,296, being 
just $421 more than the salary they have received for that time. A very good 
showing for a quiet town like Caldwell. 


Ordinarily the arrests which Marshal Brown was required to 
make during his day-to-day routine consisted of nothing more seri- 
ous than apprehending persons gambling, operating “houses of 
ill fame,” carrying weapons within the city limits, fighting, swear- 
ing, and disturbing the peace. A fine of from one to ten dollars 
was usually assessed and the offender released.’ On December 20, 
1883, however, the Caldwell Journal reported a more serious ad- 
venture of Marshal Brown’s: 


NEWT BOYCE KILLED. 

Newt Boyce, a gambler, was shot last Saturday night by City Marshal Henry 
Brown, and died about three o'clock the next morning. The coroner was tele- 
graphed for, but word was sent back that he was out of town. Squire Ross, 
therefore, had a coroner’s jury impanneled, and proceeded to hold an inquest. 

The testimony went to show that on Friday night Boyce had some trouble 
in a saloon a few doors north of the post office, and had cut a soldier, and 
one of the proprietors of the saloon, with a knife. Ben Wheeler assistant city 
marshall, afterward took the knife away from Boyce and made him go home. 
Subsequently while Brown & Wheeler were in the Southwestern Hotel, some 
one informed them that Boyce was out again and liable to do some harm. 
The officers started out to hunt him up, and while passing Hulbert’s store, saw 
Boyce in there. Brown stepped in, and seeing a knife and revolver lying on 
the counter, which B. was paying for, pushed the implements to one side, 
arrested Boyce, and put him in the cooler, where he stayed all night. 

The next day he was brought before the police judge and fined, but at the 
time did not appear to be angry at the officers for what they had done. Dur- 
ing the day, however, he got to drinking, and made threats against both 
Wheeler and Brown. 

About an hour before he was killed, Wheeler saw Boyce in the saloon 
north of the post office, dealing monte. B. asked him where Brown was, at 
the same time applying epithets regarding Brown. Wheeler afterward met 
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Brown and told him to look out, that Boyce was a dangerous man, and was 
liable to do him some harm. Brown then went to the saloon, and some words 
passed between the two men, Boyce remarking that as soon as he was through 
with that game he would settle with Brown. 

Shortly after Wheeler met Boyce in front of Moore’s saloon, and B asked 
him where Brown was, that he wanted to see that fighting S. B. etc. Wheeler 
told him that Brown was in the saloon, but advised Boyce to go home and 
behave himself. While they were talking, they heard footsteps, as if some 
one [were] approaching the door from the inside. Boyce immediately stepped 
to the alley way between the saloon and Moore’s, and, as he did so, Wheeler 
noticed that he had his right hand under his coat, on the left side T. L. 
Crist came to the door, and Wheeler, seeing who it was, turned to go north. 
Boyce immediately jumped out of the alley way, pulled his pistol, cocked and 
pointed it directly at Wheeler’s back, but seeing Crist at the same time, he 
put back the weapon and started down the alley. 

Crist called to Wheeler and informed him regarding Boyce’s actions, and 
while they were talking Brown came out of the saloon. Wheeler informed 
him what had occurred, and cautioned him to look out, that he believed Newt 
Boyce intended to do him some harm. Brown said if that was the case he 
would go and get his Winchester, because he didn’t want to be murdered by 
any one. 

After Brown got his gun, he and Wheeler walked north on the west side 
of Main street, and when opposite Unsell’s store they saw Boyce standing on 
the sidewalk in front of Phillip’s saloon. Brown immediately started across the 
street, and when within about thirty feet of Boyce, called out to him to hold 
up. Boyce ran his right hand into his breast, as if feeling for a weapon, and 
stepped around so as to put one of the awning posts between himself and 
Brown. The latter fired two shots from his Winchester, and Boyce started 
toward the door of the saloon, at the same time telling Brown not to kill him. 
Brown followed him into the saloon, and shortly after entering it, Boyce fell. 
Dr. Noble was called in, and an examination showed that the ball had struck 
Boyce in the right arm, close to the shoulder, broken the bone and penetrated 
the right side. Every effort was made to save his life, but he expired the 
next morning from the loss of blood. 

Boyce had a wife here, who had the remains encased and started with them, 
Tuesday, for Austin, Texas, where Boyce’s father lives. 

The verdict of the jury was that the deceased came to his death at the 
hands of an officer while in the discharge of his duties. 


On January 24, 1884, the Caldwell Journal suggested that the city 
police should be elected constables: 


The JournNAL nominates for constables of Caldwell township, to be voted 
for on February 5, Messrs. Henry Brown and Ben Wheeler. The boys would 
make excellent constables, and the offices would be a great advantage to them 
when pursuing criminals outside of the corporations. When a city marshal 
makes an arrest outside of the corporation limits of the city in which he is 
serving, he does it as a private citizen, and if he kills a man while resisting 
arrest, he can be successfully prosecuted for murder, whereas were he a con- 
stable he could make the arrest legally and be protected by the statutes. 
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No record was found of their subsequent nomination or election. 
On March 27, 1884, the Journal announced Brown’s marriage: 


BROWN-LEVAGOOD 

But he did not Lev(a)good girl at all, but took her unto himself for better 
or for worse, in true orthodox style, at the residence of Mr. J. N. Miller, in 
this city, last evening. Rev. Akin officiated, and in a few quiet remarks joined 
Mr. Henry N. Brown and Miss Maude Levagood in the holy bonds of wedlock. 
A company of select friends witnessed the ceremony, and extended congratula- 
tions to the happy couple. The Journat, metaphorically speaking, throws its 
old shoe after the young folks and wishes them a long and prosperous life. 


Apparently Brown intended to settle permanently in Caldwell 
for on April 10, 1884, the Journal reported that “Henry Brown has 
bought the Robt. Eatock place, and has gone to house-keeping.” 

Also in April Brown was appointed city marshal for the third 
time.® 

Less than a month later Caldwell was shocked to learn that its 
marshal and assistant marshal had attempted to rob a bank at 
Medicine Lodge. The Journal May 8, 1884, elaborated on an 
earlier dispatch: 


A TERRIBLE DAY! 

MEDICINE LODGE WITNESSES AN ATTEMPTED BANK ROBBERY, 
TWO MURDERS AND FOUR LYNCHINGS IN ONE DAY. 
CALDWELL’s FORMER MARSHAL AND ASSISTANT THE LEADERS OF THE BAND. 
RETRIBUTION, SwiFT AND SURE OVERTAKES THE DESPERADOES. 

THE BRAVERY OF THE MEDICINE LODGE MEN. 

Last Thursday morning a dispatch came to this city stating that the Medicine 
Valley bank, at Medicine Lodge, had been attacked by robbers Wednesday 
morning, and that the president and cashier were both killed. This much last 
week’s JouRNAL contained. This was considered startling news enough to 
justify a second edition of the paper, which contained all the particulars that 
could be obtained. 

Not until late Thursday evening was the startling announcement flashed 
over the wire that Caldwell was directly interested in the affair, other than 
as a sister city mourning the loss of her neighbor’s prominent citizens; but 
when the news came it fell like a thunderbolt at midday. People doubted, 
wondered, and when the stern facts were at last beyond question, accepted 
them reluctantly. 

The evidence that has since come to light shows that the plan was of 
mature deliberation, and that it had been in consideration for weeks. Just 
who the originators were will, perhaps, never be known. It is surmised that 
it was originated in this city this spring; that it was a deep-laid scheme to 
perpetrate several robberies, the Lodge first, the banks at this place the next, 
and a train on the Santa Fe the next. This is, however, only rumor; but from 
remarks made by members of the band before they were captured, it can 
be accurately conjectured that they had an extensive campaign planned, 
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which only the vigilance and bravery of Medicine Lodge men prevented being 
carried into execution. That the termination was as short as it was terrible 
is a matter of congratulation. 

Tue Start. 

One week ago Sunday afternoon, Henry N. Brown, marshal of this vity, 
and Ben F. Wheeler, his deputy, having obtained permission from the mayor 
to be absent from the city for a few days, mounted their horses and rode 
out of town, going to the west. The excuse they made for leaving was, that 
there was a murderer a short distance down in the Territory, for whom there 
was a reward of twelve hundred dollars, and they thought they would be able 
to capture him. Previous to starting, they both had their horses shod for 
running, and supplied themselves with a large quantity of ammunition. Both 
carried 44-calibre revolvers and Winchester rifles. They were joined, it is 
supposed, on Monday by Smith and Wesley, cowboys. The former worked 
on the T5 range, and the latter for Tredwell & Clark. Both were hard men, 
and at the last Smith showed himself to be the bravest man of the party. 

The first news that reached here was brought by telegraph Thursday evening. 
It was in few words, and caused more excitement than there has been in this 
city for years. People gathered on the streets, and business for the evening 
was stagnated. Every one discussed the matter, and not until a late hour 
were the streets deserted. The telegram was received about 6:30 Thursday 
evening, and in an hour was known all over the city. 

The following is a copy: 

MEDICINE LopcE, ac} 
May 1, 1884. 
Ben S. MiLuer, Caldwell, Kan.: 

The bank robbers were Brown and Wheeler, marshal and deputy of Cald- 
well, and Smith and Wesley. All arrested. Tried to escape. Brown killed. 
Balance hung. Geppert dead. Payne will die. 

Cuas. H. Evprep. 

Of the account of the tragedy at Medicine Lodge, we can give it no more 
accurately than it was published in the Cresset, of that city. We reproduce it 
entire. It will be remembered, however, that this was published last Thursday 
morning, and that there are facts that have since come to light: 


Our little city was yesterday (Wednesday, April 30) thrown into a state 
of intense excitement and horror by the perpetration of a murder and attempted 
bank robbery, which, for cold-bloodedness and boldness of design, was never 
exceeded by the most famous exploits of the James gang. 

The hour was a little after nine, a heavy rain was falling and comparatively 
few people were upon the streets, when four men rode in from the west and 
hitched their horses back of the bank coal shed. The bank had just opened 
up; Mr. Geppert, had taken his place and begun work on settling the monthly 
accounts; E. W. Payne, president, was sitting at his desk writing, when, as 
nearly as we can learn, three of the robbers entered. According to a pre- 
concerted plan, we presume, one advanced to the cashier’s window, one to the 
president’s window, while one seems to have gone around into the back room to 
the iron lattice door. Almost immediately after the men were seen to enter the 


bank, 
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SEVERAL SHOTS WERE HEARD, 

in rapid succession. Rev. Friedly who happened to be just across the street, 
immediately gave the alarm, and Marshal Denn, who was standing near the 
livery stable, across the street from the bank, fired on the robber outside, who 
returned the fire, fortunately without effect. The robbers now saw that the 
game was up, and broke for their horses, mounted and rode out of town, going 
south. It was but a few minutes until a score or more men were in hot pursuit. 

To those who remained, on going into the bank, a horrible sight was pre- 
sented. George Geppert, the esteemed cashier, lay at the door of the vault 

WeELTeEninc In His Bioop, 
and dead. A hole in his breast showing where the ball had entered and prob- 
ably severed the carotid artery, told the tale. Mr. Payne, the president, lay 
near him 
Groaninc Wir Pain. 

An examination showed that a pistol ball had entered the back of the right 
shoulder blade, and ranging across had probably grazed his spine and lodged 
somewhere under the left shoulder blade. 

{[Mr. Payne died Thursday morning, May Ist, about 11 o'clock, having 
suffered for twenty-four hours, eighteen which he was conscious. We give 
his obituary in another place.—Ep. JourNAL.] 


Tue Pursurr. 


Going back to the pursuing party, we get the story of the exciting chase 
from a participant. The pursuing party first came in sight of the robbers 
beyond the crossing of the Medicine south of town. The party, seeing that 
they were about to be overtaken, turned and opened fire. Several volleys were 
exchanged. While the fight was going on, Charley Taliaferro and we believe 
one or two others rode around the robbers and headed them off on the south. 
Seeing that they were cut off in this direction they left the road and started 
almost west, toward the breaks of gypsum hills, but were so hotly pursued 
that they took refuge in a canyon some three or four miles southwest of town. 
The boys in pursuit surrounded the canyon to prevent the possibility of escape, 
and George Friedley and Charley Taliaferro came in for reinforcements. In a 
short time every gun and horse that could be brought into service was on the 
road to the canyon. Before the reinforcements arrived on the ground, how- 
ever, the robbers had surrendered. The surprise of the captors can be better 
imagined than expressed when, on taking charge of the outfit, they found that 
they were all well known. The leaders of the gang were 

Henry Brown, MARSHAL OF CALDWELL, 
and Ben Wheeler, assistant marshal of the same city; the other two were well 
known cowboys, William Smith, who has been employed for some time on 
the T5 range, and another cowboy who is known by the name of Wesley, but 
having several aliases. 

Of these men, Brown is the only one who has acquired any notoriety. His 
history on the frontier began with his connection with “Billie the Kid” in New 
Mexico. It is said that he was a companion of the noted desperado in some 
of his most exciting adventures. Of late years, however, he seemed to have 
sobered down. Some three years since he was elected assistant marshal of 
Caldwell, and for the past two years has occupied the position of marshal of 
our neighboring city. In appearance Brown does not show the criminal 
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particularly. He is a man of about medium height; strong, wiry build; wears 
no beard except a mustache, and his face indicates firmness and lack of physical 
fear. During the time he has held his office he has killed several men, but 
was generally considered justifiable. 

Ben Wheeler, the man who fired the shot that killed George Geppert, is a 
large and powerfully-built man, dark complected, with rather an open counte- 
nance. So far as we know he has never been noted as a desperado. He has 
occupied the position of assistant marshal of Caldwell for the past two years, 
and has been considered, we believe, a good officer. His action yesterday, 
however, showed him to be the most cold-blooded murderer in the gang. 

Wesley is rather under medium size, and has an evil, reckless expression 
of countenance, and is just such a boy as would aspire to be a desperado. 

Smith is also an undersized man with dark complexion and rather a hardened 
expression of countenance. 

When the party were brought in they were surrounded by a crowd of 
exasperated citizens, and cries of 

Hanc TueM! Hanc THEM! 
sounded on every side, and for a while it looked as though they would be torn 
from the hands of the officers and lynched on the spot. A somewhat calmer 
feeling came over the crowd, not that the feeling was any the less intense, 
but the desire to do the job up in a more business-like style was greater. 

All afternoon little knots of quiet, determined men could be seen, and all 
over town was that peculiar hush which bodes the coming storm. Little was 
said, but the impression prevailed that before many hours the bodies of four 
murderers would swing in the soft night air. 

So ended the most exciting and the most sorrowful day in the history of 
Medicine Lodge. No bank robbery ever chronicled in the annals of crime was 
ever bolder in its design or accompanied by more cold-blooded murder in its 
attempted execution. That the desperadoes failed in accomplishing their full 
purpose was not the fault of their plan, but was due to the courage and prompt- 
ness of a number of our citizens and others—a promptness and courage, in 
fact, which has rarely been equaled on any similar occasion anywhere. 


Ciosinc SCENES. 

About nine o'clock the stillness of the night was broken by three shots fired 
in rapid succession, and at the signal a crowd of armed men advanced toward 
the jail and demanded the prisoners. This was refused, but, notwithstanding 
their spirited resistance, the sheriff and his posse were overpowered and the 
doors of the jail opened, when the prisoners who were in the inner cell un- 
shackled made a sudden 

Dasx For LIBERTY. 
In an instant the moonlight was so mingled with bullets that it was a highly 
unsatisfactory locality for a promenade, and the fact that no one except the 
prisoners was injured is a matter of wonder. Of the robbers, Wheeler, Smith 
and Wesley were captured, Wheeler badly wounded. Brown ran a few rods 
from the jail and fell dead, riddled with a charge of buckshot, besides having 
a few stray Winchester balls in various parts of his body. 

Wheeler, Smith and Wesley were taken by the crowd to an elm tree in the 
bottom east of town, and told if they had anything they wished to say, now 
was their time to say it, for their time of life was short. Wheeler at the last 
showed great weakness, and begged piteously for mercy. Wesley was also 
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shaken, but managed to answer, in reply to inquiry, that he was born in Paris, 
Texas, in 1858, and requested that word of his fate be sent to friends in 
Vernon, Texas. Smith displayed great nerve, and gave directions coolly, to 
sell his horse and saddle and some few other trinkets, and send the money 
to his mother, in Vernon, Texas. 

After the remarks the ready ropes were fastened on the necks of the rob- 
bers, the end tossed over a limb, and in a moment more their bodies swung in 
the wind. So ends the chapter. Mob law is to be deplored under almost 
any circumstance, but in this case the general sentiment of the community 
will uphold the summary execution of justice by the taking of these murderers’ 
lives. 

Tue Victm™. 

Of the deceased, who was shot down in such cold blood, we have not space 
to speak in fitting eulogy. He has been a resident of our town for some four 
years past, and was widely known and universally respected by all his acquaint- 
ances. A man of excellent business capacity, he had already accumulated a 
handsome competence. In the prime of life and vigor of his manhood, with 
a most comfortable home and a pleasant family, the future seemed to have 
in store for him abundant years filled with golden fruitage of happiness. The 
respect of his fellow citizens was shown by the fact that the business houses 
of the town, we believe withou[t] an exception, were draped in mourning. 
His death has aroused the deepest and most general sympathy. We have lost 
a most excellent man, a kind husband and father, and one of our most enter- 
prising citizens. 

This ends all there was known Thursday morning. While in jail at the 
Lodge Brown wrote a letter to his wife. We reproduce it below, only leaving 
out such parts as are of a purely business character and of no interest to 
the public. They contained minute directions how to dispose of his property 
and as to the payment of some debts. 

Brown’s Last LETTER. 
MenpicinE Lopce, April 30, ’84. 
Daruinc Wire:—I am in jail here. Four of us tried to rob the bank here, 
and one man shot one of the men in the bank, and he is now in his home. 
I want you to come and see me as soon as you can. I will send you all of 
my things, and you can sell them, but keep the Winchester. This is hard 
for me to write this letter but, it was all for you, my sweet wife, and for the 
love I have for you. Do not go back on me; if you do it will kill me. Be 
true to me as long as you live, and come to see me if you think enough of 
me. My love is just the same as it always was. Oh, how I did hate to 
leave you on last Sunday eve, but I did not think this would happen. I 
thought we could take in the money and not have any trouble with it; but 
a man’s fondest hopes are sometimes broken with trouble. We would not 
have been arrested, but one of our horses gave out, and we could not leave 
him alone. I do not know what to write. Do the best you can with every- 
thing. I want you to send me some clothes. Sell all the things that you do 
not need. Have your picture taken and send it to me. Now, my dear wife, 
go and see Mr. Witzleben and Mr. Nyce, and get the money. If a mob does 
not kill us we will come out all right after while. Maude, I did not shoot 
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any one, and did not want the others to kill any one; but they did, and that is 
all there is about it. Now, good-bye, my darling wife. 
H. N. Brown. 

This shows that he anticipated the doom which awaited him, and realized 
in his calmer moments the awful atrocity of his crime. 

Mrs. Brown is also in receipt of a very kind letter from Sheriff Riggs of 
Barber county, of which the following is a verbatim copy. 

Tue SHenirr’s LETTER. 
Menpicine LopcE, May Ist. 
Mrs. H. N. Brown, Caldwell, Ks. 

Madame:—It becomes my painful duty to inform you of the death of your 
husband, H. Newton Brown, at the hands of an infuriated mob. Your husband 
and three others attempted to rob the Medicine Valley Bank, and in so doing 
killed Mr. Geo. Geppert, the cashier, also wounding the president, Mr. 
Payne, from which wounds he will surely die. I wish to say that in my 
capacity as sheriff of this county I did my best to protect my prisoners; but 
by being overpowered I was forced to submit. Perhaps it will be some 
satisfaction to you to know that his death was instantaneous and quite pain- 
less, being shot two or three times, dying instantly, while his comrads in crime 
were taken some distance from town and hung. There are some effects in 
this town the property of your husband, and as soon as I can get them together 
I will forward them to you. I also send to you a letter written by your hus- 
band and handed to me to send to you. He wrote it a little before dark last 
evening. C. F. Rice, 

Sheriff. 

Friday morning last Messrs. Ben. S. Miller, John A. Blair, S. Harvey Horner 
and Lee S. Weller started over to the Lodge, Messrs. Miller and Blair to give 
their sympathy to the bereaved families, and Messrs. Weller and Horner to 
look after property that belonged to them. From them we learn the full 
details, and give them below as nearly as possible: 

Mr. Payne and Mr. Geppert had been warned of the attack, and had agreed 
to surrender, When Brown and Wheeler entered the bank, the positive char- 
acter of Mr. Payne asserted itself and to defend his property he reached for 
his revolver. This was his death warrant. Brown shot him, and Wheeler 
immediately shot Geppert while that gentleman had his hands up! Wesley, 
thinking to add to the terrible work already done, shot him again to make 
assurance doubly sure, After being shot twice, Mr. Geppert, true to his trust, 
staggered to the vault and threw the combination lock on, and then sat down 
in front of the vault a corpse, the contents it guarded safe from the profaning 
hands of his murderers. 

The story of the capture is briefly told. Nine men were the principles 
in it. Barney O’Conner was the first man to mount his horse and start in 
pursuit, and in all of the short, final run guided the pursuing party to ultimate 
success. After the failure the robbers were completely demoralized. They 
had not taken failure into consideration in their plans. They were without 
an appointed leader, and all wanted to lead; hence the capture. One horse 
began weakening, and they left the main road and tured into a canyon in 
the gypsum hills. This led into a small pocket thirty or forty feet deep, with 
only one exit, that by which they entered. The bottom of the canyon was 
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covered with water from a foot and a half to two feet deep, and it was raining 
hard and water running down the sides. Here resistance was kept up for 
two hours, many shots being exchanged but no one hit, all having to shoot 
at a disadvantage. The cold water was the greatest friend the pursuers had. 
It cooled the ardor of the pursued, and in two hours after they entered this 
place they surrendered. Brown was the first to lay down his arms and 
walk out, and was followed by the rest. When they rode into the city the 
people were wild, and loud threats of lynching them were made; but not until 
night were they put into execution. In the afternoon comparatively good 
pictures of the band were taken, and also of the captors. They ate two 
hearty meals while in the jail, and Brown wrote the above letter. Wheeler 
tried to write, but broke down. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Henry Newton Brown is the only one of the band who has achieved any 
notoriety as a desperado. He was a native of Rolla, Phelps county, Missouri, 
but at an early age left his home for the West. He went first to Colorado, 
and from there drifted into a cow camp in Northern Texas, where he killed a 
man after firing three shots at him. He shortly went into the band of the 
celebrated “Billie the Kid,” and participated in many of his most daring 
exploits. In the Lincoln county war he was with the Kid’s party when they 
lay ambushed for Sheriff Brady’s party and killed him and nearly all of his 
men. In the fall of 1878 he was at Tuscosa, Texas, with the Kid with be- 
tween 75 and 100 stolen horses. In a short time he went to New Mexico and 
was employed as boss of a ranch, but owing to a shooting scrape there he 
left for Texas, having been among the number pardoned by the governor of 
that State for participation in the Lincoln county war. He was appointed 
deputy sheriff of Oldham county by Capt. Willingham in 1880, but only held 
the office a short time, when he started up the trail and came to Caldwell. 
Batt Carr was then marshal of this city, and having known Brown as deputy 
sheriff in Texas, had him appointed as his deputy marshal in the summer 
of 1882. In the fall of that year, Carr having resigned, he was appointed 
marshal, and has since held that position, being reappointed the third time 
only four weeks ago. Since in office he has killed two men. The only fault 
found with him as an officer was that he was too ready to use his revolver 
or Winchester. He had gained the entire confidence of the people however, 
and had conducted himself in such a manner that the doors of society were 
always open to him. He neither drank, smoked, chewed nor gambled. In 
size he was rather under the medium, but compactly built, and such a man 
as would be supposed capable of great physical endurance. He was very 
light complexioned, blue eyes and light mustache. He was twenty-six years 
old last fall. He leaves relatives in R[oJ]lla, Missouri, and a sister in Iowa. 
Only six weeks ago he was married to a most estimable young lady in this 
city, Miss Alice M. Levagood. 

Ben Robertson, alias Ben F. Burton, alias Ben F. Wheeler, was a native of 
Rackdale, Milam county, Texas, where he was born in 1854, and where he 
has a number of relatives who are most estimable people. One of his brothers 
was at one time general land agent of the State of Texas. Wheeler, as he was 
known here, left Texas about six years ago on account of a shooting scrape in 
which he severely wounded a man. He went to Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 
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where he stayed for some time and then started south again with cattle. At 
Indianola, Nebraska, he met Miss Alice M. Wheeler. In November, 1881, 
they were married under the name of Burton, at her parents’ residence in that 
place, where they lived happily together until the next spring. He then left 
and came to this place, where he was soon appointed deputy marshal. She 
came in a few months, but he refused to keep her here, and told her if she 
would go away he would support her. She stayed away most of the time, but 
last winter spent several weeks here. Her father died last December, and she 
is left alone to support her aged mother and one sister, and also her eighteen- 
months-old child. She is willing and anxious to work for their support, and in 
her brave resolution she will no doubt meet with ready help from the kind- 
hearted ladies of this city. 

Of Smith and Wesley little is known other than that they were natives of 
Texas, one of Vernon and the other of Paris. Smith was employed on the T5 
Range, and had just been given charge there. He was about 28 years of age. 
Wesley has been employed on Treadwell & Clark’s ranch all winter, and when 
he left Sunday afternoon he stated he was going to meet Smith in Kansas. He 
was always considered a hard citizen, but a good hand about the ranch. He 
always carried his six-shooter, and never retired at night without his Win- 
chester was within his reach. He was about thirty years old. 

Wheeler is said to also have a wife and four children in Texas, under the 
name of Robertson. 

FINALE. 


There was another heavy sound, 
A hush and then a groan, 

And darkness swept across the sky, 
The work of death was done. 


The tragic death of the robbers has already been told. That it was just, 
all know; that it was a terrible penalty for their crime, visited on them by the 
iron hand of judge lynch, all admit. There have been cases before where it 
was surely justifiable and there will be others to come. The near relations 
which two of the principals bore to the citizens of this city made it doubly 
horrible. They had made many warm friends in this city, and while here had 
made two as good officers as the city has ever had. They had been given credit 
for honor and bravery, and while here no man can say, and say truthfully, 
that they had not been worthy this trust. That they have brought disgrace 
on the city, no one can help; and that they met their just deserts, all rejoice. 
But let the mantle of charity fall over their memory, and like the tear of the 
repentant sinner which the peri brought to the gates of heaven, let it obliterate 
them as it did the sins of the penitent, blot them out from existence, and let 
them be judged by the Higher Court where we are taught to believe that all 
shall receive justice. Let them fall into the past as beings that are gone and 
forgotten; and while the dark cloud that obscures the final ending is rent by a 
few rays of golden light, let no rude hand be stretched passionately forth to 
close forever from sight those redeeming glimmerings. 


1, Caldwell Post, September 28, 1882. 2. Caldwell Commercial, November 9, 1882. 
3. February 1, 1883. 4. Caldwell Commercial, April 5, 1883. 5. “Police Docket,” Rec- 
ords of the City of Caldwell, July, 1882-May, 1884. 6. Caldwell Journal, April 10, 1884. 
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BROWN, J. CHARLES 


(___-___) 


For several days following the August 15, 1873, shooting of 
Sheriff Chauncey B. Whitney, the city of Ellsworth had police 
problems. The men on duty at the time of Whitney’s death were 
summarily dismissed by the mayor and not until August 27 did 
the police force assume any semblance of permanence. On August 
28, 1873, the Ellsworth Reporter gave the names of the new officers 
in this article: “The entire police force was changed at a special 
meeting of the City Council yesterday, Richard Freeborn was ap- 
pointed City Marshall, with power delegated to select two police- 
men. He selected J. C. Brown and DeLong.” 

In September Brown shot and killed John Morco, a former Ells- 
worth policeman, for wearing weapons within the city limits. “The 
coroner’s inquest over the body of “Happy Jack’ decided that ‘John 
Morco came to his death from the effects of two bullet wounds, dis- 
charged from a six-shooter in the hands of Chas. Brown, a police 
officer of the city of Ellsworth, in self defence, while in discharge 
of his duty, and was justified in the act,” said the Reporter, Septem- 
ber 11, 1873. The article which reported the shooting may be found 
in the section on Morco. 

Marshal Freeborn resigned on November 18 and apparently 
Brown was then promoted to the higher position for on December 
11, 1873, the Reporter, in its “City Officers” section, began to list 
him as marshal. 

Several months later Charles Brown assisted the Ellis county 
sheriff to arrest “Dutch Henry,” a widely known horse thief. The 
Ellsworth Reporter carried this article on June 18, 1874: 


HENRY BORN ARRESTED.—AN EXCITING CHASE. 


Last Monday afternoon an arrest was made near this city that occasioned 
considerable stir among our population. Sheriff Ramsey came down from 
Ellis county, and armed with a United States warrant and revolver proceeded 
to obey orders, having called to his assistance under-sheriff Stephens of this 
city——About five miles from town as they were riding horseback they dis- 
covered their man riding across the prairie. Riding after him Ramsey ordered 
him to surrender—in answer Born raised his revolver. Ramsey and Stephens 
dismounted from their horses and each fired at Born. Born galloped off to 
Oak creek where he secreted himself in the bushes. Ramsey ordered Stephens 
to ride to Ellsworth for more men and some guns. Stephens returned with 
City Marshal Brown and S. G. John, each being armed with guns. Arriving 
at the creek it was found that Born had hid himself in a cave and had after- 
wards crept up a ravine. He was soon found by the party, hid in the grass. 
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Not answering the sheriff's orders to give himself up, a shot from that officer’s 
revolver, which inflicted a slight wound on his face, and the presentation of 
three long guns in different directions, brought him to terms and he was 
disarmed, brought into the city and lodged in jail. The people here mean- 
while knew what was going on and were out en masse watching the result. 
When the party rode in, a great crowd of men and boys gathered at the 
jail to see the prisoner. He was wounded in three places—but none of the 
shots were dangerous. He was cared for by our physicians. Sheriff Ramsey 
took his prisoner up to Hays City on the 10:85 train and will duly hand him 
to the U.S. authorities at Topeka. The prisoner was arrested for stealing 
mules from the Government. He was once before arrested by Sheriff Whitney, 
but there being some informality in the arrest he was released.—Born and his 
brother have had a claim on Oak creek for two years—though it is said that 
they have never entered their claim at the Land Office. 


Nothing more was found concerning Marshal Brown until July 22, 
1875, when the following appeared in the Ellsworth Reporter: 


CITY COUNCIL MEETING 

At a regular meeting of the city council, held July 20th, Mr. Beebe irtro- 
duced the following resolution: 

Wuereas, Our Marshal, J. C. Brown, having resigned his position to fill 
one of like character on the frontier. Be it 

Resolved, That in severing the connection of the Marshal with this city, Mr. 
J. C. Brown, has for the past two years, performed his duty to the entire 
satisfaction of our citizens. 

That we cheerfully recommend him as an officer who is fearless, prompt, 
honest, and always on hand to attend to his duty and equal to any emergency. 

That a copy of these resolutions be signed by the mayor and, with the 
seal of the city attached, be presented to Mr. J. C. Brown. 

On motion of Mr. Montgomery, the above resolution was adopted and 
ordered spread upon the record, and the minutes of this meeting containing 
such, ordered published in the Ellsworth Reporter. M. Newron, 

Attest: Mayor 

W. F. Tompxins, City Clerk. 


BROWN, JOHN 
(—__.-___} 

The Dodge City Times, April 13, 1878, reported that “Joseph 
Mason and John Brown have been placed on the Police force to 
serve temporarily.” On May 7 Brown was paid $52.50 for “salary 
as Ass’t Marshal,” according to proceedings of the city council pub- 
lished in the Times on May 11, 1878. Also it reported that on 
“motion of C. M. Beeson the appointment of John Brown as police- 
man was confirmed.” The Times, from its issue of April 20 through 
the issue of May 11, 1878, listed Brown as assistant marshal in its 
“Official Directory.” 
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Brown served as policeman under Marshal Charles E. Bassett 
and Assistant Marshal Wyatt Earp. “Dodge City is practically 
under an efficient guard,” wrote the editor of the Dodge City Times, 
May 18, 1878. “The city fathers have wisely provided for the honor, 
safety and character of the city by the appointment of an excellent 
police force. We believe no better men for the positions can be 
found anywhere.” 

In May, June, and July Brown remained on the police force. Ata 
city council meeting held August 6, 1878, it was decided that “the 
police force [should] be reduced; and the clerk be instructed to 
notify Policeman John Brown that his services would no longer be 
required.” 1 

A few weeks later Brown was taught a lesson in etiquette, Western 
style. The Ford County Globe reported the affair on September 
24, 1878: 

Tue Festive REVOLVER. 

A man named Brown, formerly one of our policemen, spat at Al Manning’s 
face last Wednesday. Al very promptly responded to this insult by emptying 
a six-sho[o]ter at Brown, who being an expert runner and dodger, evaded the 
bullets. We are, however, sorry to say that a young man by the name of 
Wm. Morton caught one of the bullets in his foot. He is at present confined 
to bed nursing his wounded foot. While we regret very much to hear of the 
use of the revolver where innocent parties are liable to be hurt, we are glad 
to believe that Mr. Brown has learned a lesson he'll not forget soon, 

The last mention found of Brown in Dodge City was in the pro- 
ceedings of the city council meeting of December 3, 1878, as re- 
ported in the Times, December 7. At this meeting Brown was paid 
$12.50 for “balance of salary,” perhaps for the six days he had served 
in August. 


1. Dodge City Times, August 10, 1878. 


BROWN, NEIL (NEAL) 
(1847?-1926) 


James Masterson and Neil Brown were appointed marshal and 
assistant marshal of Dodge City on November 4, 1879. These “off 
season” appointments were occasioned by the recent resignations 
of Marshal Charles E. Bassett and Assistant Marshal Wyatt Earp. 
In reporting the appointments, the Dodge City Times, November 
15, 1879, concluded with the statement that “these men make good 
officers.” Brown and Masterson each received $100 per month for 
their police services. 

On March 80, 1880, the Ford County Globe reported that “Capt. 
Dan Gardiner officiated as police officer yesterday in the temporary 
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absence of the marshal. He succeeded in steering another weakneed 
rooster over to the dog house, but his courage failed when police- 
man Brown arrived and proposed to put the two in together.” 

Both James Masterson and Neil Brown were reappointed by the 
city council on May 4, 1880.? 

In June Brown arrested one of Dodge’s first citizens and roughed 
him up somewhat in the process. The Globe reported the incident 
on June 8, 1880: 

IN THE BASTILE. 


Dr. Galland and Capt. Howard, proprietor and clerk, respectively, of the 
Great Western Hotel, were, after a short preliminary skirmish, in which the 
Doctor received a patronizing welt or two from the festive revolver of Police- 
man Brown, arrested and locked up in one of the dismal cells of the bastile, 
where they remained until the Policeman saw fit to kindly liberate them. The 
cause of the arrest was for a failure to pay hotel license. Yesterday the two 
culprits were brought before Judge Weaver who fined the Doctor one dollar 
and cost and dismissed the case against Howard. The Doctor and his friends 
claim that he was mistreated and abused by the policeman, and that the affair 
was caused by the Doctor’s resignation last week as a member of the Council. 
Such cases of “unpleasantness” are not proper amusements for Christians to 
indulge in, and our voice is for peace. 


Action was brought against Brown for his method and the trial 
was reported in the Ford County Globe, June 15, 1880: 


The case of the State of Kansas vs. Policeman Brown, charged with a 
felonious assault upon Dr. S. Galland, late member of the City Council, was 
called last Saturday in Chief Justice Cook’s court. Nelson Adams, of Larned, 
appeared for the defendant and Jones and Frost for the State. The court 
took the case under advisement until Monday, and when Monday came he 
took the case under advisement for another week. In the fullness of time 
we presume the judge will render an elaborate opinion. 


The case was finally concluded in January, 1881. Brown was 
convicted and fined $10 and costs.* 

In August, 1880, Brown wounded a man while making an arrest. 
The Globe, August 24, 1880, reported: 


Policeman Brown undertook to disarm a stranger last Friday, who was 
carrying a pistol in his pocket. The stranger refused to disgorge and started 
to run, whereupon the policeman gave chase and fired two shots, one of them 
passing through the stranger’s foot and bringing him to a stand-still. He 
was taken to the calaboose and fined eight dollars, which he paid and took 
his departure from this beautiful city on the first train, taking with him quite a 
severe wound. 


The city council, at a meeting held October 5, 1880, decided 
to reduce the salaries of the marshal and his assistant. The Dodge 
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City Times reported the action on October 9: “On motion of W. C. 
Shinn, seconded by T. J. Draper, that after the 3lst of October 
1880, the expense of Marshal and Assistant be reduced to one hun- 
dred dollars per month, which passed; the mayor will take notice 
to have such offices filled for amount named above.” 

The decision was reaffirmed at the December 7, 1880, meeting 
of the council: 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved, after they 
were corrected by motion of W. C. Shinn and seconded by M. W. Sutton, 
that the motion of W. C. Shinn in the previous minutes in regard to expense 
of city to read as follows: That after the 30th day of October, 1880, the 
total expense of the city marshal and assistant be reduced to one hundred 
dollars per month to keep the peace and quietude of said city, and the mayor 
take notice to have such offices filled for amount named above, passed the 
council Oct. 5, 1880. 

The following bills were presented and allowed. 

Jas. Masterson, salary for 1 month $100 00 
Neil Brown, - 100 00. 

The bills of James Masterson and Neil Brown, as marshal. and assistant 
in the month of November, for one hundred dollars each, was presented, and 
on motion of W. C. Shinn, seconded by T. J. Draper, That fifty dollars be 
paid (the bills reduced that amount) and remainder laid over until the next 
meeting of the council for consideration, passed the council Dec. 7, 1880.4 

On April 6, 1881, after the annual city elections, the newly elected 
city council met and declared the positions of marshal and assistant 
marshal to be vacant and new officers were appointed. Brown 
and Masterson were each paid $420 on April 12.5 

When the trouble occurred between Luke Short and the city 
authorities in the spring of 1883, Brown was still a resident of 
Dodge. Though his part in the troubles is difficult to ascertain, 
he was prominent enough to be included in the famous photograph 
of the “Dodge City Peace Commission.” The story of the “war,” 
and what is known of Brown’s role, will be found in the section on 
Luke Short. 

The Dodge City Times of August 30, 1883, printed a list of 
members of Dodge’s recently formed militia unit, the Glick Guards. 
Neil Brown appeared as a member along with Luke Short, Bill 
Tilghman, Clark Chipman, and others famous in Dodge City’s 
early history. 

In January, 1889, when Cimarron and Ingalls were fighting a 
“war” for the county seat of Gray county, Brown was involved 
in a sharp and bloody battle in the streets of Cimarron. Other 
former Dodge City policemen were also participants: James Mas- 
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terson, Fred Singer, Ben Daniels, and Bill Tilghman. The full 
story of the fight may be found in the section on Tilghman. 

1. Dodge City Times, January 17, April 10, May 8, July 10, August 7, September 11, 
October 9, December 11, 1880. 2. Ibid., May 8, 1880. 3. Ford County Globe, January 
25, 1881. 4. Dodge City Times, December 11, 1880. 5. Ibid., April 7, 14, 1881. 

BUGG, THOMAS 
—_-1883 ) 


Contemporary evidence of Tom Bugg’s law enforcement career 
is sketchy at best. In July, 1881, Bugg testified at the coroner’s 
inquest over the body of Joseph McDonald who had been killed by 
Dodge City Marshal Fred Singer. At that inquest Bugg is quoted 
by the Ford County Globe, July 26, 1881, as saying “I am deputy 
sheriff. . . .” (The testimony may be found in the section on 
Fred Singer.) 

The sheriff at that time was George T. Hinkle; the under sheriff 
was Fred Singer. Just when Bugg was appointed deputy sheriff 
of Ford county is not known. On November 3, 1881, the Dodge 
City Times reported that “Thomas Bugg, Deputy Sheriff, has re- 
signed his office. Sheriff Hinkel has not yet designated Mr. Bugg’s 
successor.” 

Apparently Bugg was reappointed a deputy sheriff for on March 
7, 1882, the Globe mentioned that “Sheriff Hinkle has relieved 
Thomas Bugg of his office as Deputy Sheriff. Sensible move.” 

Bugg held another law enforcement position as this article from 
the Times, August 10, 1882, shows: “Thos. Bugg, acting con- 
stable, was yesterday accidentally shot. The ball passed through 
the left leg above the knee, and left arm above the elbow. He was 
scuffing with a man and the pistol fell out of the scabbard and 
was discharged. The wounds are not dangerous.” ! 

In October, 1882, Bugg was a member of a posse, led by Ford 
county Under Sheriff Singer, which went to Lakin for several cow- 
boys who had shot into a Santa Fe passenger train. (The account 
of the cowboys’ capture may be found in the section on Singer.) 

Tom Bugg died on February 10, 1883. The editor of the Dodge 
City Times was quite eloquent in this obituary which was published 
on February 15, 1883: 


THE DEATH ROLL. 

Like the plant that has stood the variable climate, wither and die the 
early citizens of the border. There is nothing remarkable about the death 
of the old-timer, but to the surviving old-timers there is a lurking spirit of 
sadness on the sudden demise of those who have borne the brunt of the 
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battle on the plains. None here who have not enjoyed the full measure of 
life’s pleasure, endured its hardships and for a period survived its vicissitudes, 
But there is a limit to physical endurance. Energy and work will sustain 
life, but poor whisky, the bane of the hail fellow, saps the foundation and 
soon destroys the manly physical body. Tom Bugg, who died Saturday night, 
after a brief illness, deserves no particular mention for either good or bad deeds, 
He was a hero withal. He struggled for an existence and bore the burden of 
his life’s troubles. Whisky has done for Tom Bugg what it will do for all 
who tarry long at the social glass. It was heart disease, the doctor said; 
and how many more of the poor wanderers, sentinels on the border, are there 
in our midst, barring against that fate that awaits all of the human family! 
But these are of Tom Bugg’s class. Their ebb of life is fast flowing and the 
receding stream is drawing them— 

“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

The preacher Sunday night delivered a doleful sermon on the grave. He 
preached the funeral service of the countless millions who pass to the other 
shore, unwept, unhonored and unsung. Appropos, the spark of life had no 
sooner left Al Updegraff, than came eternity’s chariot and carried away Tom 
Bugg. Another, less known, but no less a man, though of a dark skin, also 
passed in his chips, and called the turn. Wm. Davis, the colored barber, died 
in Speareville, of pneumonia caused by exposure and over indulgence in strong 
drink. ; 

Tom Bugg was a carpenter by trade, and followed that business until about 
two or three years ago. He held the office of deputy constable at the time 
of his death. He resided in Dodge for several years. Of his antecedents we 
know nothing. His death was rather unexpected, he apparently being in the 
enjoyment of good health a few days previous to his death.? 


1. See, also, Ford County Globe, August 15, 1882. 2. See, also, ibid., February 13, 
1883. 


CARR, B. P. 
a 

The murder of George Brown, June 22, 1882, left Caldwell 
without a city marshal. Only one arrest was recorded in the 
Caldwell police court docket between the date of Brown’s death 
and July 1, and that was on complaint of J. A. Neal, a policeman. 
On July 1, 1882, the name of Marshal B. P. Carr began to appear 
on the docket. Both the Caldwell papers, the Post and the Com- 
mercial, in issues of July 6, 1882, mentioned that B. P. Carr had 
been appointed but no exact date was given. 

“Carr is a quiet unassuming man, but there is that look about 
him which at once impresses a person with the idea that he will 
do his whole duty fearlessly and in the best manner possible. We 
have not the least doubt that he will give entire satisfaction “i 
said the Commercials article.’ 

Apparently Carr gave immediate satisfaction, for within two 
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weeks the citizens of Caldwell took up a collection and presented 
him a gift of appreciation. The Post, July 13, 1882, reported the 
presentation: 


ARMED. 


The citizens of Caldwell, seeing the necessity of having an officer well 
armed, proceeded to raise seventy-five dollars yesterday morning by sub- 
scriptions from business men on Main St, Col. Jennison heading the list. He 
purchased a brace of fine six-shooters, and presented them to Mr B P Carr in 
behalf of the citizens. Col. Jennison said, in substance: Mr Carr:—In 
behalf of the citizens and business men of this city, I present you with these 
weapons, not that we would encourage the use of them, but that you may 
better protect the rights of property and life, and maintain the dignity and 
honor of the city and your office as Marshal. It is not for the intrinsic value of 
the present we offer you, but in it our appreciation of your services as an 
officer. I request you to accept these pistols from the citizens of this city 
as a slight token of their confidence in your ability to protect the same from 
being used for any purpose other than the defense of the city and maintaining 
peace and quiet in the same. 

The presents were handsome ones, and Mr. Carr fully appreciates the 
sentiments that induced the citizens to present them to him.? 


In the same issue the Post had occasion to mention Marshal 
Carr’s dexterity with that type of weapon: 


City Marshal Carr put it onto a wild and woolly negro that was promenading 
the street the other day. Carr concluded that the fellow had a six shooter 
on him and asked him for it. The negro instantly went down to get it, with 
the intention of standing the marshal off; but quicker than thought a “45” 
was shoved up under his nose, accompanied by a gentle request to throw up. 
He threw up both hands in short order, and was disarmed and taken to 
Judge Kelley’s sanctuary and stuck for $12 50, and told that he had better 
leave his gun off, in the future. 


Bat Carr put a new twist in the interpretation of law at Caldwell 
when he saved a cowboy from going home completely broke. 
The Commercial, July 20, 1882, carried the story: 


City Marshall Carr had to bruise a fellow last Friday, and all about a cow- 
boy. It seems the latter came in from camp a day or two previous, with a 
couple of horses, one of which he sold. A chap running one of the gambling 
games in the city got hold of the cowboy, filled him up with whisky and then 
played him out of his money. The next morning the cowboy, partially sobered 
up and dead broke, undertook to sell the other horse, when Marshal Carr was 
informed of the circumstances. The marshal hunted up the youth, put him 
on his horse, and started him off for camp. Supposing everything all right, 
the marshal went off to attend to some other matters, when his attention was 
called to the fact that the gambler was endeavoring to have the cowboy 
remain, and had offered the latter $40 on his horse in the game. The marshal 
went up and invited the gambler to move on and let the cowboy alone. The 
man of games couldn’t see it, and not content with refusing to go off, gave 
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the marshal some slack. The latter settled the question very promptly by 
flooring the gambler, and compelling the cowboy to go to camp. Of course 
there was some indignation at the course of the marshal, but the more con- 
siderate portion of the community think he did just right. It has, in the 
past, been too common a thing for some of the sporting fraternity to beat 
every cowboy they could get hold of out of his hard earned money, and 
apparently without any det [sic] or hinderance on the part of the police 
force. That a change in that state of affairs has been inaugurated, and for the 
better, gives cause for congratulation, Our present force seem to comprehend 
the fact that men coming into the town are not to be openly robbed without 
any interference on their part, and we are glad of it. 


The editor of the Caldwell Commercial seemed pleased on 
August 24, 1882, to report the growing use of fists over six guns: 


Civilization is advancing in the west, particularly in that portion of it 
covered by the town of Caldwell, And for why? Because the Winchester 
and self-cocker have given place to nature’s arms, good “bunches of fives,” 
and perhaps a stick. Two ructions of that kind occurred last week, one on 
Thursday and the other on Saturday. Uncle Bill Corzine says the first row 
arose from the circumstance of one of our well known citizens having attended 
church or prayer meeting (we have such things in Caldwell) the night 
previous, where he learned for the first time that the Jews had killed the 
Gentile Savior something over eighteen hundred years ago. It incensed him 
to such an extent that the next morning he pitched on the first Jew he met. 
Bat. Carr and Henry Brown, both of whom appear always to be in the way 
when any fun is going on, stepped up just in time to stop the citizen in his 
mad endeavor to avenge the wrongs of eighteen centuries standing, and 
quietly conducted him before his honor Judge Kelly. Uncle Bill says that 
his honor, putting on all his magisterial dignity, asked the prisoner in his 
most impressive tones: “What have you to do with Christ, anyhow?” Being 
unable to answer the conundrum his honor told him to contribute to the 
depleted city treasury the amount of five dollars, with an extra “In God we 
trust,” to maintain the dignity of the court. The next imitation of a Democratic 
ward meeting, was brought about by a difference arising from a financial 
settlement. Both parties got the worst of the row, physically and financially. 
But while they may feel sore and somewhat distressed, we must congratulate 
them upon being pioneers in the new order of things that makes the six 
shooter in this community of no more account than a toy pistol. 


Civilization was indeed advancing in Caldwell and in “the new 
order of things” a local saloon had discovered the value of sex 
appeal. “A new device to get the cow boy’s money—and we are 
afraid it catches a good many others—a woman dealing hazzard 
in one of the saloons,” the Commercial reported on August $1, 1882. 

Carr could also clamp down on the cowboy when it became nec- 
essary. The Commercial, September 7, 1882, said: 

Monday is rather an uninteresting day in Caldwell, either in police, or other 


circles, but last Monday proved an exception. At least Bat Carr, our city 
marshal, thought so. A hilarious chap from the range came into town Monday 
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morning, and enthused by the pure air and easy going surroundings of Caldwell, 
undertook to have a little fun all by his lone self, so he mounted his kyuse and 
gaily galloped about the village. In his wild career he run across Dr. Noble’s 
place where some of the doctor’s fine sheep were sauntering around, like tony 
men saunter in front of a popular place where beverages are sold, and he 
proceeded at once to practice throwing the lariat upon them. It was fun for 
the ranger, but the sheep did not appear to enjoy the matinee. While engaged 
in his pleasant pastime, Bat. rode up along side of the ranger’s pony, relieved 
the chap of his shooting iron, and conducted him to the presence of Judge 
Kelly. He gave his name as William St. John, but the St. John part did not 
relieve him from contributing a goodly sum to the city treasury, and when 
the shades of evening hovered o’er the village, William took his departure, 
poorer in purse, but doubtless happy in the consciousness that he had a “good 
time.” 

It appeared that gamblers were the particular prey of Marshal 
Carr. “Bat. Carr, our city marshal, the other morning rounded up 
a lot of gamblers who had been in the habit of going around with 
pops stuck down in their clothes. They had to pay a fine and give 
assurance that hereafter they would obey the city ordinance against 
carrying concealed weapons,” reported the Commercial, September 
28, 1882. On October 5, 1882, the Commercial said: 


Some of the gamblers in Caldwell are terribly worried because Bat. Carr 
thinks the low down thieving games, such as “nine dice,” three card monte,” 
etc. ought not to be allowed. The final result was, that Bat. had some of them 
interview Judge Kelly on Tuesday morning, and the city treasury is richer by 
several dollars. We admire Bat’s pluck, and hope he will keep up the fight 
until he runs every thieving gambler out of the town. Gambling in its mildest 
and most correct form is an injury at the best, but where it descends into 
down-right robbery, with no show whatever for the victim, it ought to be 
suppressed. 


Caldwell citizens apparently approved of their marshal’s actions 
for in October, 1882, they presented him a solid gold badge. The 
Caldwell Post, October 12, 1882, reported: 


A little the handsomest badge we ever saw is the one worn by Batt Carr, 
our City Marshal, and presented to him last week by the citizens of Caldwell. 
It is solid gold in the form of a shield suspended from a plate at the top by 
chains. The lettering is in black enamel, and bears the inscription, “Batt Carr, 
City Marshal, Caldwell, Kan.” On the reverse is, “Presented by the Citizens 
of Caldwell.” Take it all together, it is the handsomest thing in that line we 
ever saw. Batt is deserving of the best regards of the citizens of Caldwell 
by reason of his excellent management of the rougher element that is common 
in any new community, and they take this method of showing it. The cost 
of the jewel was over $75, and was bo’t through Henry Auling, our jeweler, 
by a few of our businessmen and stockmen.3 


“Bat Carr has obtained a leave of absence and leaves on a business 
visit to Colorado City, Texas, next Monday,” reported the Com- 
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mercial, October 12, 1882. “Bat expects to return in fifteen or 
twenty days. We request the Colorado folks to handle him with 
care and send him back on time and in good condition.” Henry 
Brown served as marshal in Carr’s absence with Ben Wheeler acting 
as assistant city marshal. 

On November 9, 1882, the Caldwell Commercial announced Carr’s 
return: 


Bat. Carr, our city marshal, returned last Thursday from his visit to Texas. 
The Commercial Clipper, of Colorado, Texas, makes mention of his visit in 
the following style: 

Capt. Battie Carr, city marshal of Caldwell, Kansas, is in our city shaking 
hands with his numerous friends and looking after his interests here. He has 
located at Caldwell, and has this week put his property here on the market. 
He has six neat residences north of and near the public square, which he offers 
cheap for cash. Battie was one of the early settlers of Colorado City, and 
showed faith in its future by investing in town lots and improving them as 
soon as lots were exposed to sale, showing a spirit of enterprise that enthused 
others to invest, and so the city started and has been rapidly improving all the 
time until we now have a lovely city of 3,500 souls and still the rush goes on. 
Carr is a man of cool nerve, and anything he undertakes he goes at it with a 
determination to win. He can now dispose of his property at an advance of 
100 per cent. on first cost, and will reinvest in the thriving young town of 
Caldwell. From the handsome gold badge that he supports on his breast we 
see that his worth as a brave and efficient officer is appreciated by the city 
of his adoption, it having be[en] presented to him by the good citizens. 

Bat brought back with him a splendid gold-headed cane, which he presented 
to Mayor Colson. 


Robert Gilmore, more commonly known in his time as Bobby 
Gill, was a tramp familiar to nearly all the cowtowns of Kansas. 
Caldwell was no exception. The Commercial, November 9, 1882, 
recorded a visit in this article: 


EXIT “BOBBY GILL.” 


Nearly all the tramps, bunko steerers, bummers and dead beats who have 
traveled over the main lines and prominent branches in Kansas, know “Bobby 
Gill.” Bobby is and has been an odorous citizen for several years, one of those 
unfortunate contrasts necessary to show, by comparison, the advance made 
in civilization by the mass of humanity. Well, Bobby projected his carcass 
into Caldwell a few weeks ago, fuller than a tick and with a crowded case of 
samples of his ordinary meannesses. After remaining in his abnormal state 
a short time, he pulled himself together and toned down to a clean shirt and 
sobriety—for a few days. But Bobby couldn’t stand that course for any length 
of time. It was too rich for even his aristocratic blood, and he soon went back 
to his old lay. By persistent effort Sunday evening found him with his tank 
full and his shirt looking as if it had been worn by a Cheyenne Indian ever 
since the white man began to follow the aforesaid aboriginee’s track. 

To make a long story short, being in that condition, Mr. Gill concluded to 
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go to church, for a change, and while Brother Foster was reading the usual 
Bible lesson at the beginning of services last Sunday night, Bobby walked into 
the door, up the isle, and planted himself right into the amen corner, in close 
proximity to Bros. Edwards, Ross and Lange. Bobby took in the entire serv- 
ices, and we must say in truth, conducted himself in a more reverential manner 
than many professed worshippers usually do, At the close of the services he 
retired quietly and unostentatiously, seemingly deeply impressed by the singing 
of the choir and the tender appeals of the pastor to erring humanity. 

But alas, for good conduct. The next morning the gamblers insisted on 
Bobby leaving town. He had disgraced the profession by going to church, 
and they couldn’t stand it; so they raised some money to pay his fare to the 
home of all such refugees, Dodge City, and at three o'clock, Bat Carr escorted 
him to the depot in style and saw him safely ensconsed in a reclining chair, 
and we hope, that by this time, he is under the protecting care of Mayor 
Webster. 

Poor Bob! His career and condition, if we look at it philosophically—only 
serves to show what many of us, who hold our heads so high above him, might 
have been under like adverse circumstances. 

There are vessels made to honor, and vessels made to dishonor, and no 
man can say, given the same conditions, that he is better than another. 


The Caldwell Post, November 9, 1882, reported more of Carr’s 
activities against the gambling element: “Bat Carr, Chief of Police, 
is making it lively for the slick-fingered gentry and gamblers. He 
fired half a dozen or so out yesterday and pulled several others.” 
On November 23, 1882, the Post said that “Bat Carr gathered in five 
hurrah fellows one day last week between six and seven o'clock, 
and two more the next morning—and it was not a good time for the 
business, either.” 

In December a shoe thief was caught. The Commercial, De- 
cember 7, 1882, had this article: 

In going to the postoffice on Tuesday, we met Marshal Bat Carr with a 
pair of ladies’ shoes, and wondered what was the meaning of such a freak. 
Upon inquiring, we found that the colored man working for Dr. Noble had 
stolen the shoes from F. W. Leonard, our young enterprising boot and shoe 
man, and had been trying to sell the stolen goods to different parties. Bat 
went to him and told him he would take his company down town. The n 
said “Does you want dem shoes, Mr. Carr?” whereupon Bat told him he did, 
and if they were not forthcoming, he would take him to the cooler. The 
gentleman in question replied: “I nebber stoled dem shoes, I jest borrowed 
em,” and he went to a small house and after a time brought forth the property. 
Bat watches the pilferers closely and their way is a hard one to travel while 
he is around. 

On December 21, 1882, the Commercial announced that “City 
Marshal Carr, left last week for Texas, and it is rumored around that 
he will bring back with him a frau. Wish you much joy, Bat.” The 
same day Henry Brown was appointed city marshal of Caldwell. 
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The next summer it was rumored that Bat Carr had been killed 
in Texas. The Caldwell Journal, August 30, 1883, said: “A re- 
port comes to us to the effect that Bat Carr, formerly marshal of 
this city, was recently killed in one of the border towns of Texas. 
The report lacks confirmation, still it is possibly correct.” 

But Bat Carr was very much alive: 


BAT CARR HEARD FROM. 

Dautas, Texas, Sept 7, 1883. 
Ep. JounNAL:—I notice in the local columns of the JourNAL of the 30th, ult., 
a paragraph setting forth that Bat Carr, former city marshal of Caldwell, had 
been killed in one of the border towns of Texas. This short message from Bat 
himself will suffice to deny the report; and through the columns of your valu- 
able paper let me extend to the citizens of Caldwell my kindest regards and 
well wishes for their future prosperity; through life will I cherish in memory 
the fond recollections of my sojourn in your little city. When the Journat is 
returned, marked by the P. M., “Not taken,” then you may suspect the cor- 

rectness of a like report. 
Respectfully, Bar Canr.5 


1. See the secticn on Henry Brown for reprints of these two articles. 2. See, also, 
the Caldwell Commercial, July 13, 1882. 3. See, also, ibid., October 12, 1882. 4. Cald- 
well Post, Caldwell Commercial, December 28, 1882. 5. Caldwell Journal, September 13, 
1883. 


CARSON, THOMAS 
(—-»__) 

Tom Carson was temporarily appointed to the police force of 
Abilene during that town’s last trail-driving season. The marshal 
of Abilene then was Wild Bill Hickok. On June 14, 1871, the city 
clerk of Abilene recorded Carson’s appointment in these words: 
“Thomas Carson appointed as policeman pro tem with the under- 
standing that he should be appointed regularly his pay dating from 
the time he commenced work.” 4 

Carson was appointed a regular member of the force on June 23, 
1871.2 In less than a week he was in trouble with the city authorities 
over a difficulty he had with fellow policeman J. H. McDonald. 
The official records of the city carry this entry dated June 28, 1871: 

The Hon Mayor of the City of Abilene. You are hereby requested to call 
on the evening of the 28th day of June 1871. For the purpose of investigating 
a certain affray occurring between Thomas Carson and J. H. McDonald police- 
man of said City on the 28th day of June A. D. 1871. “Signed” 

J. A Gauthie 
S. H Burroughs 
J. A Smith 
Dr Boudinot 
Samuel Carpenter [members of the city council]. 
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Whereupon it is hereby ordered by J. A. Gauthie acting president that a 
Meeting be held on said evening. On Motion the Council proceed to make an 
investigation as aforesaid. J H McDonald Thomas Carson Jessee Moon. 
Thomas & Craiman were duly sworn to make true statements in regard to said 
controversy. The Council after having heard the testimony moved that the 
said officers be sent forth again to their duty, after being first reprimanded by 
the President (Carried) J. A. Gauthie then proceeded to advise the officers 
& to admonish them that if brought up again they would be discharged. . . .3 


While Abilene was having its last cattle driving season in 1871, 
Newton, a new town sired by the Santa Fe railroad in Harvey 
county, was having its first. And it was in Newton that Thomas 
Carson next showed up as a police officer. 

Born in March, the town of Newton was a lusty, brawling adoles- 
cent in August. By then it was reported that ten “dance” houses 
were running full blast and three more were under construction. 
One writer said: 


I have been in a good many towns but Newton is the fastest one I 
have ever seen. Here you may see young girls not over sixteen drinking 
whisky, smoking cigars, cursing and swearing until one almost looses the 
respect they should have for the weaker sex, I heard one of their townsmen 
say that he didn’t believe there were a dozen virtuous women in town. This 
speaks well for a town claiming 1,500 inhabitants. He further told me if I 
had any money that I would not be safe with it here. It is a common ex- 
pression that they have a man every morning for breakfast.4 


Early Sunday morning, August 20, 1871, Newton suffered a gun 
battle which left nine men dead or wounded. Referred to by many 
as “Newton’s General Massacre,” it was described in The Kansas 
Daily Commonwealth of Topeka, August 22, 1871: 

NEWTON. 


More WHOLESALE BUTCHERY. 
TuHrEE MEN KILtep. 
SEVERAL WOUNDED. 


While at Newton, a few days ago, we were informed that inasmuch as a 
man had been killed there on the morning of the day of our arrival, a week 
would probably elapse ere another killing scrape would occur; that usually 
after a killing in that town no events of any moment, saving an occasional head 
breaking or an unimportant stabbing affray, occurred for a week or so. That 
information was correct for just a week sped by before a season of bloodshed 
and slaughter was again inaugurated. On Sunday (which is the devil’s 
favorite day for big operations in that town) last, the demon of discord was 
again let loose, and riot, blood and murder was rampart to an unusual degree. 
It seems as if the week of respite had sharpened the appetite of the devil and 
given him additional vigor and disposition to riot in a carnival of blood. The 
following particulars are furnished us by an eye witness: 

Ever since the shooting affair between McCluskie and the Texas man, 
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Bailey, which resulted in the death of the latter, a great dissatisfaction has been 
not only felt but expressed on the part of Texas men and “war” was declared 
to the bitter end against McCluskie should he ever again venture to put in his 
appearance in the town. But as the natural result of all such broils, McCluskie 
was to come and McCluskie did come and McCluskie saw but did not conquer. 
The affair started at one of the dance houses about 2 o’clock a. mM. on Sunday 
morning. McCluskie was warned that his life was in peril, but thinking him- 
self proof against powder and ball, scorned the warning and went into the 
dance to come out a dead man. A great many shots were exchanged before 
any serious damage was done. 

John Martin, a Texan, was the first man killed and the only one that was 
killed instantly, and he received an accidental shot as he was trying to effect 
a reconciliation between the parties. Martin was a general favorite among all 
the boys and was called “good natured Martin.” McCluskie received three 
wounds, any one of which would probably have proved fatal. He only live[d] 
a few hours. Since he died, another wounded Texan has died whose name we 
did not learn. Two railroad men were hit by chance shots, who were not in 
the muss at all but were hit by shots intended for others. One was a foreman 
on the track named Hickey. He was shot through the calf of the leg making 
only a flesh wound; the other was a brakeman on the freight train named Pat 
Lee; who was wounded quite seriously through the abdomen. Three men are 
now dead. Six others were wounded, and some of them quite seriously. One 
Billy Garrett, a Texas man, was shot in the arm, and it is thought, was in- 
ternally injured by some blow. He lies in a very critical state, and is not ex- 
pected to live. Many are inclined to blame the Texas men for all the trouble, 
but it is the opinion of our informant that others are just as much to blame as 
they are, and that in very many instances more so. How all this will end 
is a problem that must yet be solved. It seems to be a great mistake that a 
town can only be incorporated and get an organization in the three first months 
of the year, as something seems to be quite necessary in Newton—a good 
efficient police force and a set of officers that mean business and will take some 
measures to make it safe for people to walk the streets. It is worse than “Tim 
Finnegan’s wake.” 


Since the foregoing was in type we received at 11 p.m. yesterday, by the 
night train on the A. T.&S.F.R.R., the following full and graphic account 
of the Newton tragedy, from the pen of a correspondent of the N. Y. World. 
We publish it to the exclusion of our usual variety of local matter, knowing that 
it will be read with interest by our readers: 

Newton, Aug. 21, 1871. 
To THE Eprror OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The air of Newton is tainted with the hot steam of human blood. Murder, 
“most foul and unnatural,” has again stained the pages of her short history, and 
the brand of Cain has stamped its crimson characters on the foreheads of men 
with horrible frequency. 

The cessation of travel on the railroad and the want of telegraphic com- 
munication from this town on the Sabbath, have prevented the data contained 
in this letter from reaching you until the present date; but with the exception 
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of a single dispatch transmitted yesterday to the mother of McCluskie in 
St. Louis, announcing his death, no particulars have passed on the wires, and 
your readers will consequently have as prompt and complete a narrative of 
the tragedy of Sunday morning as is possible under the circumstances. 

Your exhaustive and highly graphic article of a few days since, in which 
Newton, and particularly that part of it known as “Hide Park,” appeared as 
the central figure, created a flutter of excitement in this community, and, not- 
withstanding the caustic, even stern criticisms on the general looseness of 
morals and disregard of both state and municipal laws, the almost unanimous 
verdict was that it was “true, temperate and unbiased.” Nay, more than that: 
the wish has been loudly and earnestly expressed that the Editor of the Com- 
MONWEALTH had been an eye witness of the tragedy in order that, with Its 
horrible features ever fresh in his recollection, his indignant pen might be 
persuaded to cut still deeper into the rottenness which underlies and pervades 
the social and political system of Newton. I may be pardoned for the state- 
ment that the opportunity is yet a golden one, and for the hope that it will 
not be thrown away. 

It will be remembered that about ten days since a Texas desperado by the 
name of Baylor, a man who is reputed to have killed at least two men in 
drunken brawls, met his death while murderously assaulting one McCluskie, 
lately in the employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. The com- 
mon belief is, and the probabilities are, that McCluskie fired the fatal shot; 
whether true or not, however, such was the impression that obtained among 
the Texas men, nearly all of whom in this vicinity, are cattle owners or drivers. 
These latter are a large and distinctive element of the population, and though 
generally of a rough and forbidding exterior, still show some sterling qualities 
of character; standing by one another with a dogged obstinacy that might be 
called chivalrous, were it not so often exercised in a bad cause. The deceased 
was popular among his fellows. Good natured, generous, dangerous only when 
maddened by liquor, his bad qualities were forgotten and Texas sympathy was 
oblivious to ought but what endeared him to them. Sympathy, strengthened 
by bad counsels, intensified itself into rage; rage feeding on itself, verged into 
revenge; revenge, muttered and whispered and finally outspoken, culminated 
in murder. Of murder we have now to deal. It was past midnight. The 
moon had sought her couch, and the stars alone were nature’s watchers. 
Away out on the prairie from among a cluster of low-roofed houses, twinkled 
lights and issued sounds of revelry and mirth. The town was buried in repose 
and naught animate was visible save an occasional pedestrian, hurrying home 
or the ghostly outline of a distant horseman returning to his camp. 

To the casual looker-on, the scene was bewitching; bewitching through its 
quietness and natural beauty; bewitching through its promise of quiet and 
rest. Of a sudden, however, the scene changes. Groups of men walking 
hastily and conversing in low, hurried tones, are seen approaching the town 
along the road leading to the place where the lights still twinkle and the sound 
of mirth flows on unbroken. 

Of what are they talking? 

“There will be a fracas to-night, boys, and Mac is a dead man,” says one, 
a heavily bearded man, around whom his companions cluster in respectful 
attention. “Texas is on the rampage to-night in dead earnest, and before 
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morning there will be lively music over yonder,” pointing with his thumb to 
the place they had just left. “We haven’t more than quit in time. I would 
have told Mac, but they were watching me, and I didn’t get a chance.” 

Another group crosses the railroad track and pauses to look back. “I shouldn’t 
wonder but what there will be shooting at Perry’s before long,” remarks one. 
“I know it,” says another; “and I,” “and I,” so echo the rest. “The boys have 
sworn to kill McCluskie, and they are going to do it to-night; You see, if they 
don’t,” says a bushy-haired man, with two revolvers in his belt, and a huge 
bowie knife protruding from his shirt front. These were Texans, who knew 
what was on foot, but who by their criminal silence, have made themselves 
“accessories before the fact.” 

Still groups and stragglers came along the road, the majority talking in the 
same vein, and nearly all actuated by the one motive of self preservation. 
They wanted to take no risk of chance bullets, and they hurried away. But 
did any one try to avert the impending danger? No, not one. “It’s no business 
of mine,” was the common sentiment. “Every one for himself, and the devil 
for the hindmost.” “I’m sorry, but it can’t be helped.” 

A walk of a few moments brings us to the dance houses, one kept by Perry 
Tuttle, and another, the Alamo, by E. P. Crum. They are but thirty yards 
apart, and around them are the other houses, built and used for purposes which 
the reader can divine without unnecessary explanation. Women are the at- 
traction and—. The grass is stubbed and yellow hereabouts, and dim lanes, 
worn by the feet of customers, radiate in every direction. Men are continually 
crossing from one house to the other to seek occasionally a change of music, 
but oftener a fresh partner. The proprietors of these houses are all men who 
have many friends, and who by their personal qualities are universally popular. 
Quiet, never intoxicated, and generous to a fault, their constant aim has been 
to keep quiet and orderly establishments; and they or their employees have 
always suppressed any signs of tumult or disorder immediately on their in- 
ception. It must be said, to their credit, that no disturbance would ever occur 
could their efforts quell it. One of the houses, the Alamo, had closed shortly 
after midnight. The music had been discharged, and business for the night was 
over. In the other house the dance was prolonged until after 1 o'clock, when, 
the crowd thinning out, the proprietor gave the signal for closing. 

Now begins the tragedy. The victim was ready and the sacrificial priests 
stood waiting to receive him. The victim was Mike McCluskie, or, as he after- 
wards on his deathbed stated his name to be, Arthur Delaney. The priests 
were all Texans, Hugh Anderson, Solado, Belle county, Texas; Jim Martin, 
Refugio, Texas; Wm. Garrett, Solado, Texas; Henry Kearnes, Texas, Jim Wilker- 
son, Kentucky, and J. C. U., Solado, Texas. One of the priests sat talking to 
the victim with the evident intention of distracting his attention in order to 
allow one of the order to give the death blow. The order stood back watching, 
and waiting for the entrance of the high priest, their eyes roving alternately 
from the victim to the door. The high priest enters, and striding along the 
room, confronts his victims and begins the death song. His weapon is in his 
hand, with death looking grimly from its muzzle. His words come hot and 
hissing, beginning low and rising with his passion until they are shrieked out 
with demoniacal force. “You are a cowardly s-n of a b—h! I will blow the 
top of your head off”, are the words that fall from his lips, at the same time 
the hammer falls, and a ball goes crashing through the neck of the victim. 
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The latter rises partially to his feet and presenting his weapon full at the 
breast of his adversary, presses the trigger. Malediction! The cap hangs fire, 
and the victim, bathed in his own blood, but still discharging his weapon, falls 
to the floor. The high priest now gives the death stroke and reaching over, 
again taps the fountain of life by sending another bullet through the back 
of the prostrate man. The work is done, that is partially. 

As the leader rises to his feet, the attendant priests discharge their weapons. 
Whether they found another victim, no one can say. Murder has already ac- 
complished its mission, and the days of McCluskie are numbered. But there is 
an avenging Nemesis on the track. A stalwart figure suddenly appears on the 
scene. For an instant he remains motionless, as if studying the situation. Then 
a sheet of flame vomits forth, apparently from his hand, and a Texan staggers 
from the room across the area and falls dead at the door of the “Alamo.” 
Another and another and another shot follows, until] six men, all priests, have 
bowed to his prowess.5 

There were others injured, one, Patrick Lee, a brakesman on the railroad, 
who was a quiet and inoffensive looker on, shot through the bowels, and an- 
other, Hickey, a shoveler on the same road, wounded in the leg. 

There was work enough for the doctors. The only two in town were im- 
mediately summoned. They were Drs. Gaston and Boyd, and they were un- 
tiring in their professional efforts. 

By the time they arrived, the dead man, Martin, had been taken into the 
Alamo, where he lay saturated with his own blood. McCluskie had been 
taken upstairs as soon as he was shot. Both dance houses were turned into 
hospitals. The dying and wounded have received every care and attention. 
The women nursed them with touching assiduity and tenderness. The floors 
and sides of both halls were everywhere sprinkled with blood, and the gory 
stains yet remain. The magistrate of Newton declares his intention to sup- 
press all dance houses in the future. Many question his authority to do so, 
but the citizens will nearly all support him in case a demonstration is made 
to that effect. Coroner C. S. Bowman held an inquest over the remains of 
Martin and McCluskie yesterday morning, and a verdict was returned that 
Martin came to his death at the hands of some person unknown, and that 
McCluskie came to his death at 8 o'clock a. m., this 20th day of August, by 
a shot from a pistol in the hands of Hugh Anderson, and that the said shooting 
was done feloniously and with intent to kill McCluskie. A warrant was ac- 
cordingly issued and served by Marshal Harry Nevill upon Anderson. It is 
ascertained what will be the fate of some of the wounded men. Two at least, 
it is thought, will die. The following is a list of the names of the sufferers in 
the fracas: Arthur Delaney, St. Louis, neck, back and leg, dead. Jim Martin, 
neck, dead. Hugh Anderson, high priest, thigh and leg, doing fairly. Patrick 
Lee, bowels, critical. Jim Wilkerson, nose, slight. leg, slight. 
Hickey, leg, slight. Henry Kearnes, right breast, fatal. William Garrett, 
shoulder and breast, fatal. 

Last evening, some of the Texans having made threats that they would 
kill Tom Carson, a nephew of the late Kit Carson, if he were appointed on the 
police, a large number of the citizens went about thoroughly armed to pre- 
serve the peace. No disturbance arose, however, and never is likely to arise, 
as the number of law abiding citizens is fully equal to that of the desperadoes, 
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and the latter unless they think they have an overwhelming majority, will never 
initiate a disturbance. 
By to-morrow’s mail I hope to be able to send you further particulars. 
ALLEGRO. 


In the Abilene Chronicle’s report of the affair, August 24, 1871, 
it was stated that Mike McCluskie had been appointed to the New- 
ton police’ force after the shooting of Bailey. The Chronicle also 
included this paragraph on Carson’s appointment: 


On Monday evening last threats were made, by many desperadoes, that 
in case Tom Carson, late a policeman in Abilene, was placed upon the police 
force, that they would kill him. He was, however, appointed a police officer, 
and that evening patroled his allotted beat as unmolested as if he were in 
Abilene, no disturbance whatever occurring. 


Further news appeared in the Commonwealth on August 23, 1871: 


THE NEWTON TRAGEDY. 
DEATH OF THREE More VICTIMs. 
Stx DEaTHs IN ALL. 


From passengers on the night train of the Santa Fe railroad, who arrived 
at Topeka last evening, we learn that three more persons who were wounded 
during the murderous affray at Newton on Sunday morning last, died yesterday. 
Lee, the brakeman on the Santa Fe railroad, was one of the unfortunate victims. 
His body arrived on the train last night and will be buried in Topeka to-day. 

This is the most terrible tragedy that has ever occurred in Kansas during 
civil times. It is a burning shame and disgrace to Kansas, and measures should 
at once be adopted to prevent a repetition. It will be remembered that New- 
ton has no municipal government, and then it is dependent upon its township 
authorities for protection. As they are inadequate to govern such a lawless and 
reckless class as predominates in that town, we believe it would be an act 
of humanity for the military branch of the government to take possession of it 
and control it until a civil organization can be formed, and in which there is 
strength enough to offer protection to its people. Let us have no more of such 
sickening and shocking tragedies. 


On August 27, 1871, the Commonwealth reported some progress 
toward the enforcement of law in Newton: 


NEWTON 
“AFTER THE BATTLE’—A DopcE To SECURE 
ANDERSON’S EsCAPE—CONDITION OF THE 
Wounvep. . . . “Quiet REIGNS In Warsaw” 
—Tue Hatcuet BurRIED BETWEEN THE “LONG Horns” 
AND “SHortT Horns”—THE DESPERADOES 
“VAMOOSED —SAFETY OF LIFE IN NEWTON 
—No Soiprers WANTED—A CALABOOSE 
ERECTED—ORGANIZATION OF A City GOVERN- 
MENT—A Town House. CHURCH AND 
Scuoot House To BE ERECTED. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The wave of agitation set in motion by the late terrible tragedy at “Hide 
Park” has not yet spent its force, although the oil of peace has been freely 
poured forth, and the clouds of danger have dissipated and scattered, and left 
the horizon once more clear and bright. The “seven day’s excitement,” which 
the popular saying attaches to everything which runs out of the ordinary groove 
of every day experience, and which partakes of a morbidly interesting nature, 
has yet to run its course, and the dead and the wounded, and the incidents 
which led to their condition, are as freely, though more calmly discussed, as 
they were on the morning of the day of the tragedy. 

In my first letter I stated that a warrant had been served on Hugh Ander- 
son for the murder of Delaney. This turns out to be partially incorrect. A 
warrant was filled out and handed to the marshal, but in the condition in which 
the wounded man then was it was not deemed advisable to serve it, as any un- 
usual excitement (it was going out) would prove fatal. This proved to be sim- 
ply a dodge to get Anderson out of the way, for three nights since he was 
secretly removed from town, and it has been impossible to ascertain his where- 
abouts. Some say he has been taken to Kansas City or St. Louis, while others 
are positive that he is now in the Indian territory. If the latter surmise be 
correct, he is far from being safe from arrest, as a United States marshal can 
serve the warrant at any moment, and cause him to be brought back to trial. 
There have but four men died of those who were wounded. Lee and Garrett 
were buried on successive days. Anderson’s wounds will no doubt prove fatal, 
and Kearnes is in a very critical situation. The others are doing well, and will 
shortly be about. . . . 

All parties, and particularly the Texans, who own at least a third of the 
town, are keen and unyielding in the determination to preserve peace and the 
majesty of the law. A meeting was held a few days since, at which it was 
resolved to bury all past difficulties, and to appoint a police force composed of 
Texas men and Newtonians. It departed amid a burst of enthusiasm and good 
feeling, which showed how sincere was the common wish for, and the de- 
termination to, maintain a peaceable, law-abiding town. The few desperadoes 
who have been in the habit of making their neighbors uncomfortable by a 
bravo display of pistols and knives, have wisely taken to the prairie, and an 
ordinance is published and rigidly carried out which disarms any and all per- 
sons who may be found carrying dangerous weapons within the township of 
Newton. There has been considerable talk about the propriety of applying for 
a company of soldiers with which to keep order. The suggestion is by no 
means a necessary one. Ten days ago it might have been well timed, but 
with the increase of the police force by the appointment of five deputies, the 
town may be considered as able to protect itself. By to-morrow evening a 
calaboose will have been erected, capable of containing any reasonable num- 
ber of prisoners. There has been nothing of the kind heretofore. Judge Muse, 
who seems to be the head and front of the peace movement, declares that the 
history of Newton is now to begin afresh. Who will not rejoice to hear of it? 

Last evening a mass meeting of the citizens was held to take steps to form 
a city government. Another meeting will be held to-night to nominate can- 
didates. The offices to be filled are those of mayor, police judge, marshal and 
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five councilmen. All persons now living here, who intend to locate or remain 
for a reasonable length of time, will be permitted to vote. The election 
takes place to-morrow, when, undoubtedly, a heavy vote will be polled. Steps 
are also being taken to raise the necessary funds to build a town house, church 
and school house. ALLEGRO. 


Since writing the above, at an informal meeting of some of the principal 
citizens, the following ticket was put in nomination: For mayor, Mr. Spivey; 
for councilmen, Messrs. Steele, Cunningham, Gregory, Dow, Hurd; for police 
judge, J. J. Baker, the present justice of the peace; for sheriffs, Tom Carson 
and C. B. King. 

Newton, August 25. 


Both Carson and King were hired, but in exactly what category 
is not certain. The following article in The Kansas Daily Com- 
monwealth, September 28, 1871, reported King a “deputy sheriff” 
and Carson as “acting constable”: 

NEWTON. 


Tue CARNIVAL OF BLOOD—THE ASSASSIN 
Stitt aT WorkK—MuRDER OF OFFICER 
C. B. Kine. 
NeEwrTon, Sept. 27, 1871. 
To THE Eprror OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A several day’s absence on a buffalo hunt, from which I have but just re- 
turned, has prevented me from mailing you the details of the murder of 
Deputy Sheriff King on Saturday last. Your readers are already acquainted 
with the fact of his death. A few particulars may, perhaps, be found suffi- 
ciently interesting to warrant a perusal, and I give them, apologizing in the 
outset for the bous trophedon style of description. 

The coroner’s jury rendered this verdict: That C. B. King came to his 
death by a pistol wound inflicted by one Thomas Edwards, and that the shoot- 
ing was done feloniously and with intent to kill. 

On Saturday evening last, about ten o'clock, Officer King, in accordance 
with the requirements of the law, discovered Edwards while the latter was 
in one of the dance houses. As he met with some resistance, Tom Carson, an 
acting constable, stepped to King’s assistance, and leveling his revolver or- 
dered him with an oath to “throw up his hands.” The pistol was then given 
up and Edwards was released. Carson returned to Newton while King re- 
mained on the premises. Some two hours later, as King was standing outside 
of the door, in the same fated area which drank the blood of Martin and others 
of the victims of the Sunday morning horror of a month ago, Edwards ap- 
proached him and placing a Derringer close to his breast, fired, the ball lodg- 
ing near the heart. King staggered into the house, exclaiming “Who shot me?” 
and immediately fell over on his arm. His friends caught him and the blood 
gushed from his mouth in a thick, black stream, and a moment later he was 
dead. Edwards fled and has not since been seen. 

Thus perished Officer King, than whom there was no better gentleman nor 
truer friend, and no more respected man in Newton. Thus does the red hand 
of the assassin continue to do its bloody work, for the taking of King’s life is 
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known to have been a premeditated act,—plotted by others and accomplished 
by Edwards. 

Newton is tremendous with excitement and indignation over it. The officers 
of the law say they are on the lookout for the murderer and his accomplices, 
but no one as yet has been arrested, and, if the chances be properly weighed, 
no one in all probability will be arrested. Cannot Topeka send us a couple 
of detectives who will do their duty fearlessly and vigilantly? Brute force 
without sagacity is plenty enough here, but we want men who possess both. 

The funeral of King took place on Monday, and was largely attended. 
Business houses generally closed during the funeral ceremonies. 

The man who was accidentally shot by Edwards during his scuffle with 
King, is doing well, the ball having entered the fleshy part of the thigh. 

ALLEGRO. 


By November, 1871, Carson was back in Abilene and on the 
police force again. “On motion Tom Carson and ‘Brocky Jack’ 
[John Norton?] were allowed fifty dollars each for police duty, and 
the same ordered paid,” wrote the city clerk in the minute book of 
Abilene’s city council, November 4, 1871 (p. 99). 

The Junction City Union, November 25, 1871, reported that “A 
shooting affair occurred at Abilene, during the fore part of the 
week, which resulted in the wounding of John Man, a bar tender, 
at the hands of Tom. Carson, who was acting as policeman at the 
time. It is said the shot was fired without provocation. Man was 
struck somewhere about the hip, and is slowly recovering.” 

On November 27, 1871, the city clerk made this entry in the 
minute book (p. 105): “On Motion City Marshall be instructed to 
discharge Thomas Carson & Brocky Jack from off Police force from 
& after this 27th day of Nov 1871 (Carried).” 


1. “City Council Minute Book,” Records of the City of Abilene, p. 70, 2. Ibid., p. 69. 
8. Ibid., p. 74. 4. Wichita Tribune, August 24, 1871. 5. The identity of the Commonwealth’s 
“avenging Nemesis” remains unknown to the compilers of this sketch. Though most latter- 
day authors call him Jim Riley, a youthful and “consumptive” friend of McCluskie’s, no con- 
temporary source has been found which identified him further than did the Commonwealth. 
Thus one of the West’s better marksmen—who moved in and mowed ’em down—goes un- 
sung, and the questions “where did he come from?”, “who was he?”, and “where did he 
go?”, apparently went unanswered in the contemporary records. 


CHIPMAN, CLARK E. 
(1856?-___) 


On June 10, 1882, the mayor and council of Dodge City ap- 
pointed an entirely new police force. Peter W. Beamer was named 
marshal, C. E. Chipman, assistant, and Lee Harlan, policeman. 
“The appointment of the new police force will give general satis- 
faction. They are sober and honest men, and will no doubt dis- 
charge their duties faithfully and satisfactorily,” wrote the editor 
of the Dodge City Times, June 15, 1882.1 
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The same day he was appointed assistant marshal, the 26-year- 
old Chipman, in his concurrent role as township constable, captured 
a wanted man after a grueling chase. The Times, June 15, 1882, 
reported: 

C. E. Chipman, Constable, had quite an adventure after a prisoner on 
Saturday last. The man was charged with a State offense, but eluded the 
vigilance of the officers. Constable Chipman pursued his man over the prairie, 
never relaxing his speed until opposite Ryan’s ranch, 18 miles down the river, 
having in the meantime changed horses. At this point the Constable “rounded 
up” the man in short order. The prisoner was brought to this city, and after 
paying a fine was released. On the route Constable Chipman lost some money 
and valuables from his pockets, together with the “using up,” of the horses, 
did not compensate him; but he has the proud satisfaction of having done his 
duty, well and faithfully, but at the sacrifice of some loss and a few injured 
limbs of his own body, caused by the excessive ride. The distance traveled 
was about 55 miles. This should be a warning to evil doers in Dodge town- 
ship. Constable Chipman is an officer who will follow his man until the last 
horse is run down. 


In July, 1882, Jack Bridges replaced Beamer as city marshal but 
Chipman remained in the number two position. Harlan was re- 
lieved in September, leaving only the marshal and assistant on the 
force. 

The Dodge City police did not make the local press again until 
the outbreak of the “Dodge City War” in the spring of 1883. Chip- 
man was involved since he was on the police force, but the Luke 
Short faction considered him one of the chief instigators of the plot 
to oust the little gambler. At least one source believed the refusal of 
Mayor L. E. Deger to dismiss him, as W. H. Harris (Luke Short’s 
partner in the Long Branch saloon) had requested, was a prime 
cause of the trouble.2 The Dodge City war and the part played by 
Clark Chipman may be found in the section on Luke Short. 

About the first of June, 1888, Chipman was replaced by Mys- 
terious Dave Mather and reduced to the rank of policeman. His 
subsequent dismissal provoked an indignant letter published in the 
Ford County Globe, July 17, 1883: 

Donce Crry, Kas., July 12, 1813 [1883]. 

Eprror Giose.—Why was C. E. Chipman put off of the police force. A 
man that was as good an officer as ever was on the force, and the only man 
that had any interest in the city, the only officer that pays a cent of taxes. Why 
is it that the Mayor and Council puts on Tom Dick and Harry, men that are 
imported in here from other countries. There are citizens here that would like 
to have it and would give just as good satisfaction as men from Colorado and 
New Mexico. There are men here that are citizens, have families and are 
property owners that would like to have it at a reasonable salary per month. 
It is a shame and a disgrace on the citizens at Ford County and at Dodge City 
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to pay men one hundred and fifty dollars per month, when our own men would 
do it for the same. Now let their be a warning to tax payers at this city and 
at the next city election elect a man that is a property owner and a citizen, 
and a man that will work to the interest of our community. Look at the con- 
dition of our town. Has there been any reform about which Deger puffed and 
blowed so much? An ignorant man is not competent to tell what to do. That 
is what is the matter with our mayor. 

As we stated above the only tax payer on the force was put off and what 
was he put off for? No one knows. There is not any one that can say a 
harmful word of him and he is a man that has always done his duty, always 
could be found at any time and as good a lawabiding citizen as there is in 
our city. 

He is the only officer that got out and worked for the Deger ticket, and the 
way he has been treated is a shame. If he has done anything to be discharged 
for, why don’t the Mayor and Council investigate it. 

CrrizEN AND TAXPAYER, 

As well as a former Deger supporter. 


The exact end date of Chipman’s police services has not been 
determined. He was paid $40.00 for June service and $50.00 for 
“special services in July.”* His name does not appear on subsequent 
salary lists. 

On July 31, 1883, the Globe published this letter in answer to the 
questions put by the “citizen and tax payer”: 

Donce Crry, July 26, 1883. 
Eprror GLosE: 

The “former Deger supporter’s” able letter and pertinent questions as to the 
whys and wherefores of Clark Chipman’s removal as assistant marshal are to 
the initiated easily understood. Here it is. In 1876, Deger being marshal, 
arrested a man named Blake and placed him in the same cell of the calaboose 
with Ferguson, Henderson and Boyle, three horse thieves since hung. This 
against the remonstrance of Blake, who begged him to place him somewhere 
else, telling him they (F., H. and B.) would surely kill him. The authocratic 
Deger “didn’t care a d——,” and in fifteen minutes Blake’s yells brought aid, 
when Blake was found with one eye cut out by the use of a jack knife, and 
nearly dead from kicks and stabs. Blake sued the city, who employed four 
attorneys to aid Mr. Colburn, city attorney, whereupon Judge Peters held that 
the city was not liable, but that the marshal was the wrong doer. The great 
Deger being at that time totally worthless (financially) no suit was brought. 

All this was known to Clark Chipman, and right here comes the gist of 
Clark’s removal. A few days after the scepter of absolute power as Mayor 
had been clutched by his Greatness, and while he was preparing to remove 
to his castle OUTSIDE OF THE CITY OF DODGE CITY, (see Dass. Stat., 
chapter 19, article 1, Sec. 12, page 188,) and where he now resides contrary 
to said Statute, meeting Clark upon the street, Deger in manner and voice 
imitating our idea of the Czar of Russia, ordered Clark to “immediately throw 
that d [D. M.] Frost [editor of the Ford County Globe] into the cala- 
boose.” Chipman knew he must either be cognizant of an offense having been 
committed or have a warrant, and he so told his royal highness,—it was 
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enough. Clark was dismissed and taught “not to contend with the Spirits of 
Heaven,” and learned that this was an absolute majorality, whose gratitude 
for favors closed with the closing of the polls, and whose election meant “pap 
for my supporters and persecution for those who differed with me and my 
clam.” JusTIcE. 

On August 30, 1883, Chipman was listed by the Dodge City 
Times as being a member of the Glick Guards, a militia unit of 
Dodge City. Many of the Luke Short faction in the recent troubles 
were also listed as members. 

Chipman, as a special deputy sheriff, aided Sheriff Pat Sughrue 
in taking a prisoner to court in Larned in January, 1884. (See the 
section on Sughrue.) This was the last mention found of C. E. 
Chipman as a police officer. 


1. See, also, the Ford County Globe, June 13, 1882. 2. Daily Kansas State Journal, 
May 17, 1883. 8%. Ford County Globe, July 17, August 14, 1883. 


CODY, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
(1846-1917) 


William F. Cody received only occasional mention in the pages of 
Kansas newspapers in the 1860's. One of the earliest notices found, 
provided the “Buffalo Bill” mentioned was Buffalo Bill Cody— 
and not William M. “Buffalo Bill” Mathewson, who is reputed 
to be the original “Buffalo Bill’—appeared in the Leavenworth 
Daily Conservative, November 26, 1867. A hunting excursion 
had taken several Ohio and eastern Kansas gentlemen to Fort 
Hays where on Friday, November 22, they embarked on a 
buffalo chase. “Much anxiety was created on Saturday night 
by the non-arrival of Judge Corwin, who had strayed from 
the party on Friday. On Sunday, Lieut. Kennedy, of Co. G, 
5th cavalry, with a party of his men, and Buffalo Bill, with fifteen 
or twenty citizens volunteered to go out and look for him,” re- 
ported the Conservative. “After a long ride the latter named party, 
found the lost man about five miles from the fort, nearly starved 
and almost exhausted.” 

On January 11, 1868, the Conservative printed this item from the 
Hays City Advance: 

Buffalo and elk meat is as plenty as cranberries in Michigan or shad in 
Connecticut, and as cheap. 

Bill Cody and “Brigham” [his horse] started on a hunt Saturday afternoon, 
and came in Tuesday. The result was nineteen buffalo. Bill brought in over 


four thousand pounds of meat, which he sold for seven cents per pound, 
making about $100 per day for his time out. 
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The Lawrence Kansas Weekly Tribune, February 20, 1868, re- 
ported: 

At Hays City considerable anxiety exists in regard to the safety of a party 
of the citizens who were out buffalo hunting. There were ten in all in the 
company, among whom were George and Henry Field, brothers of Mr. Samuel 
Field, of this city, and Mr. Parks, the traveling correspondent of the Journal, 
all under the direction of Cody, the noted guide and hunter. They left Hays 
ten days since, and were to return on Friday last, but have not been heard of 
since. Fears are expressed that they have been captured or killed by the 
Indians, who have shown decided symptoms of hostility of late. Some efforts 
are being made toward organizing a party to go in search of them. 


The Leavenworth Daily Conservative, March 5, 1868, again bor- 
rowed from the Advance: “Bill Cody has made a match to run the 
Brigham pony ninety miles in twelve hours. Brigham is to ‘tote’ 
175 pounds, and the race is to come off next month.” 

Cody and Wild Bill Hickok visited Topeka on official business in 
March, according to the Topeka Weekly Leader, April 2, 1868: 


Banp oF Roap MEN CaprurED—W. F. Cody, government detective, and 
Wm. Haycock—Wild Bill—deputy U.S. Marshal, brought eleven prisoners 
and lodged them in our calaboose on Monday last. These prisoners belonged 
to a band of robbers having their headquarters on the Solomon and near 
Trinidad, and were headed by one Major Smith, once connected with the 
Kansas 7th. They are charged with stealing and secreting government 
property, and desertion from the army. 

Seventeen men, belonging to this same band, were captured eleven miles 
from Trinidad, on the 18th March, and sent to Denver, Colorado Territory, for 
trial. 

One other newspaper item has been found concerning a long 
disputed phase in the career of Buffalo Bill Cody and though far 
removed from Kansas it is worthy of being reprinted here. The 
Ellis County Star, Hays, August 3, 1876, carried the story in the 
form of a correspondent’s letter: 


THE BLACK HILLS. 
Notes FroM THE FIELD oF OPERATIONS. 
Fr. Lanai, July 22d, 1876. 
Eprror STAR: 

Again I find time to send you a few lines regarding our trip. Since my 
last our time has been occupied by scouting over the country lying between 
this point and the Black Hills. . . . On the morning of the 17th two 
men of “C” company overtook us, bearing dispatches to Col. Merritt, who 
was down the creek about five miles. They pushed on, but had not gone 
more than a mile when we saw a large body of mounted men on a ridge 
east of us. At first we took them to be a portion of our command, but soon 
discovered that they were Indians. The two companies of Infantry that were 
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with us tumbled out of the wagons remarkably lively and took their places 
beside them. 

Three or four Indians started out on a run to cut off the dispatch bearers. 
They had not seen the command, and were not aware that we were in that 
vicinity; but Bill Cody and his scouts were watching them, and when he saw 
what they [were] up to, he thought that several more might play at the same 
game. He then got around the Indians and when they felt sure of the couriers 
Cody raised up from behind a little hill and shot the pony of one of the red- 
skins. Then starting after his victim he soon had him killed and his scalp off. 
As soon as he fired the command charged and after a run of three miles killed 
three more and wounded five. Taking two days rations we pushed on after 
the Indians and run them right into Red Cloud Agency. Private Seffers of 
“D” company was hurt by the falling of his horse down an embankment, be- 
ing the only person injured during the entire trip. 

The Indian killed by Buffalo Bill proved to be Yellow Hand, a sub-war 
chief of the Southern Cheyennes. He was leading a band of 75 warriors to 
Sitting Bull’s army. 


COUNCELL, J. L. 


(_—__-___) 


The Ellsworth Reporter, in its directory of city officers, listed 
J. L. Councell as city marshal from its first appearance on June 
6, 1872, through August 15. Issues of the Reporter for May 30 and 
August 22 are missing from the files of the State Historical Society. 

Councell may have been marshal of Ellsworth when this article 
appeared in the Reporter, May 16, 1872: 

FEMALE Po.rrici1an.—The other morning we witnessed the Marshall and 
assistant arguing a point with a woman. The point in dispute seemed to be 
the proper way to go to the cooler. The Marshall insisted on her walking and 
she insisted on being carried. As is always the way the women came out vic- 
torious. Drunk was no name for it. 


Ellsworth’s first shooting of the 1872 cattle season occurred while 
Councell was marshal of the town. The Reporter, August 1, 1872, 
published the story: 

THE FIRST SHOT! 
Two MEN WowunDED, No One KIL_ep. 

Ellsworth, which has been remarkably quiet this season, had its first shooting 
affair this season last Saturday at about six o'clock, at the Ellsworth Billiard 
saloon. The room was full of “money changers” at the time, busily at work, 
and lookers on intently watching the games. Among others I. P. Olive was 
seated at a table playing cards. All of a sudden a shot was heard and sooner 
than we can write it, four more shots were fired. Kennedy came into the 
room, went behind the bar and taking a revolver walked up in front of Olive 
and fired at him—telling him “to pass in his checks.” Olive threw up his 
hands exclaiming “don’t shoot.”—The second, third and fourth shot took effect, 
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one entering the groin and making a bad wound, one in the thigh and the 
other in the hand. 

Olive could not fire, though he was armed; but some one, it seems a little 
uncertain who, fired at Kennedy, hitting him in the hip, making only a flesh 
wound. The difficulty arose from a game of cards in the forenoon, Kennedy 
accusing Olive of unfair dealing. Olive replying in language that professionals 
cannot bear. The affair made considerable excitement. The wounded were 
taken in custody and cared for. Drs. Duck & Fox extracted the bullet from 
Olive and a piece of his gold chain which was shot into the wound. It was 
feared that Olive would not survive, but the skill of the doctors save[d] him. 
Kennedy was removed to South Main street and put under the charge of three 
policemen, but by the aid of friends he escaped during the night from the 
window and has not since been heard of. 

All has been quiet since the affair and is likely to remain so. 


In the same issue the Reporter said: “Eight policemen are tak- 
ing care of this city.” 

On August 8, 1872, the Reporter told of a disagreement within 
the city administration: “Our city officers can’t agree on a marshall. 
The Mayor appointed Mr. Councell but the councilmen will not 
confirm him. Meanwhile we have peace and order.” 

By September 19, 1872, the Reporter was carrying the name of 
Edward Hogue as city marshal. 


CRAWFORD, ED 
——-1878) 


The murder of Sheriff Chauncey B. Whitney, August 15, 1878, in- 
augurated a series of shootings and killings in Ellsworth which did 
not end until nearly three months had passed. 

The first of these affairs occurred on August 20 and was recorded 
in the Ellsworth Reporter, August 21, 1873: 


ANOTHER TRAGEDY. 
Cap Pierce KILuep By A POLICEMAN. 


Yesterday about four o'clock the citizens of Ellsworth were startled at the 
report of two pistol shots. In a moment there was a large crowd in front of 
J. Beebe’s store, and it was ascertained that Cad Pierce was shot. The report 
was true. The excitement of course, was great. Pierce was a leader of the 
Thompson element and upheld and defended them in all the disturbances they 
have made. While the police were out searching for the murderer of Whitney, 
it was Cad Pierce who offered $1,000 reward for the capture [murder] of the 
whole police force. We have interviewed the city marshal, Mr. Hogue, who 
gives the following particulars: 

“John Good, Neil Kane and Cad Pierce came up to me and said they heard 
by certain parties that I had given Happy Jack [Morco] papers, ordering them to 
leave the town. I told Cad Pierce that it was no such a thing, that he ought to 
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know better. He then told me to come with him, that he wanted to give Happy 
Jack a talking to and he wanted me to go with him. I told him that I 
would not do it, for there had been too much talk already. Ed. Crawford 
was standing in the crowd; he said yes, a d--m sight too much talk; and he 
said, bad talk on your side. Crawford asked what did you say yesterday 
when you had that shot gun in your hands? You said this gun had killed 
one short horn son of a bitch, and that it cost $100 and you would not take 
$200 better for it. I then spoke to Crawford, don’t multiply words! Come 
away! Cad Pierce then made a reply, but I could not hear what it was; but 
I heard Crawford say, what is that you say?—If you want to fight here is the 
place for it—as good as any! He then stepped back, laid his hand on a six 
shooter, but did not draw it until Cad Pierce put his hand behind his back— 
apparently to draw his six shooter; when Crawford drew his and fired twice. 
At the first shot, Cad Pierce ran into Beebe’s store, the second was fired just as 
he ran into the door.” 

Policeman Crawford says that Pierce wanted a fight and he reached for 
his revolver but “I was to quick for him.” 

Pierce lived but a few minutes. Neil Kane had a narrow escape. Happy 
Jack presented two revolvers at him.—Kane begged for mercy and at the 
intervention of the city Marshal he was saved. He took his horse and fled. 

We cannot but deprecate such scenes of violence as were enacted yester- 
day—but the battle had to come off. Whitney has been partly avenged. 
There are threats of burning the town and policemen are also threatened—but 
it will be hardly safe to do either. If it is done, or the attempt made the 
crime will be fastened upon some of the leaders and they will have to suffer 
for it. 

The police showed the greatest bravery yesterday, appearing separately 
among the excited crowd. They are resolved to stand by the city at the 
sacrifice of their lives, if necessary. Let the brave boys be upheld. Perfect 
quiet reigns now and it is to be hoped that our city has had its last shooting 
affair. 

Policeman Crawford, along with the rest of the Ellsworth force, 
was relieved on August 27, 1873.1 

The death of Ed Crawford, on November 7, 1873, ended the 
long period of violence Ellsworth had suffered that year. The Re- 
porter, November 13, 1873, carried the story: 


ED. CRAWFORD SHOT. 

Last Sunday Ed. Crawford came to Ellsworth. His presence here was a 
surprise, as it was understood that his life would not be safe here, on account 
of his shooting Cad Pierce. He was warned that his life was in danger, but he 
“was not afraid.” Thursday he was pretty full of whiskey, and Friday evening 
we noticed he was considerably under the influence of liquor. With some 
friends, or possibly decoying enemies, he went down to Nauch-ville and visited 
two houses; he was pretty drunk and rough; at the second house he visited 
there was a crowd of men, mostly Texans, and he had been there but a few 
moments, before, having stepped into the hall, he was shot twice, the first ball 
passing through his head, the second into his body. It is not known for cer- 
tain who fired the fatal shot, but it is supposed to have been one, Putman, 
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and that he did it to avenge the murder of Cad Pierce. It was reported that 
Crawford fired, but it was probably incorrect. He was shot down by some 
person secreted in the hall and he made no fight or scarcely a struggle. With 
this last murder we hope the chapter of crime in this city is complete for 
1873, and for many years to come. 

1. Ellsworth Reporter, August 28, 18738. 


D'AMOUR, GEORGE 
(___-1875) 


George D’Amour was appointed second assistant marshal of 
Wichita on October 4, 1871. His salary was $60.00 a month.? 

In April, 1872, he was elected constable of Wichita township.? 

D’Amour was made first assistant marshal on the city police 
force when first assistant Thomas Parks was relieved, June 5, 
1872. The same day D’Amour was paid $416.00 for services as 
“asst Marshal and Special Policeman.” * 

It may have been that D’Amour’s service on the force was not 
continuous from his appointment as second assistant marshal to 
the appointment as first assistant, for the Wichita City Eagle, 
June 7, 1872, reported that the “city council at their meeting on 
Wednesday night appointed two additional men on the police 
force of the city, viz: Geo. D’Amour and D. F. Parks. ; 

In August, 1872, D’Amour assisted Marshal Mike Meagher in 
arresting one Teets. The article reporting the arrest may be 
found in the section on Meagher. 

On December 4, 1872, the city council authorized the mayor 
“to order Geo D’Amour to settle Judgment against the City of 
Wichita as garnishee.” On March 5, 1878, it resolved “that the 
salaries of all City officers be allowed for the month of February 
A D 1878 with the exception of Geo D’Amour,” and that “the 
matter in regard to Geo D'Amour . . . [be] refered to Com- 
mittee on Jail & Police.” * 

The Wichita City Eagle, March 27, 1873, reported: “Our city 
marshal, Mike Meagher, returned last week from a fruitless pur- 
suit of the absconding and multifarious officer, George D’Amour.” 
Unfortunately no information has been found which would indi- 
cate the cause of George D’Amour’s leaving Wichita. 

Two years later the Eagle, February 25, 1875, reported the end 
of the one-time Wichita peace officer: 

Geo. DeAmour, sometimes called George Moore, here, formerly deputy 
marshal under Mike Meagher, and deputy sheriff under Johnny Meagher, 


was shot and killed in a saloon at Oro City, Colorado territory, on the 7th 
inst., by one John Murphy. It seems Murphy charged George with having 
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stolen three hundred dollars from him while they were drunk together. 
After getting duly sober, Murphy walked into a saloon where DeAmour was 
engaged at a game of cards, drew a revolver and shot a ball through his right 
temple, which from the proximity and force of the discharge, went clear 
through, and out at the back of his head. DeAmour only lived a few moments. 
Murphy slid away on snow shoes, 

Geo. DeAmour was a member of the masonic lodge of this city, to whom 
the following letter in confirmation of the killing has been sent, and which 
the secretary has permitted us to copy: 

Oro Crry, Cox., Feb. 14th, 1875. 

Secretary, Masonic Lodge, Wichita, Kan. 

Dear Sm:—Mr. Geo. DeAmour, a member of your lodge, was shot and 
killed here on the 7th inst. Please inform me of his place of birth, as I 
want to inform his friends. If you wish I will send you particulars of his 
death. Yours Fraternally, 

C. H. Stone. 


1. “Proceedings of the Governing Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal 
A, p. 115. 2. Wichita City Eagle, April 12, 1872. 3. “Proceedings of the Governing 
Body,” Records of the City of Wichita, Journal A, p. 182. 4. Ibid., pp. 245, 272, 273. 


DANIELS, BEN 


a 


Ben Daniels was appointed assistant marshal of Dodge City 
on April 8, 1885, to serve under Marshal William M. Tilghman.* 
Daniels’ salary was $100 per month while that of the marshal 
was $125.2 Assistant Marshal Daniels served until April 10, 1886.* 

Five days after a change in the city administration had relieved 
Daniels from the force he shot and killed Ed Julian. The Globe 
Live Stock Journal, April 20, 1886, carried the story: 


ANOTHER KILLING FOR DODGE. 


On last Thursday evening at about six o'clock, a shooting scrape took 
place on the south side of the railroad on the sidewalk in front of Utterback’s 
hardware store, two doors west of Ed. Julian’s restaurant, the latter gentleman 
being the victim in the affray; and his antagonist, ex-assistant city marshal 
Ben Daniels. Four shots were fired, all by Daniels, all of which took effect 
on Julian. While Julian was found to be armed, he however, did not get to 
fire a shot; there is much diversity of opinion in the matter, some claiming 
it to have been a deliberate murder, while others assert it to have been 
justifiable. The evidence taken at the preliminary trial does not fully sustain 
either. It was a well known fact that these parties had been bitter enemies 
to each other for a long time, and both had made threats against each other, 
which fact was not only elicited at the preliminary, but was known to many 
of our people long before the shooting took place. Ben Daniels, at the pre- 
liminary before Justice Harvey McGarry, was placed under a $10,000 bond 
for his appearance at the next term of court. 
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The remains of Ed. Julian were taken in charge by the members of Lewis 
Post, G. A. R., of this place, who gave them a very respectable burial with 
appropriate ceremonies. This was a very unfortunate occurrence for this place, 
and that too at a time when everything appeared to be moving along so 
harmoniously and quietly. But it appears that no one could have prevented 
this tragedy, not even our officers, no matter how vigilant they might have 
been; the bitterness which existed between them was almost certain to bring 
them together sooner or later, and as many predicted, that one or the other, 
or perhaps both would be mortally wounded, if not killed outright. 


In January, 1889, Daniels, Tilghman, Fred Singer, Neil Brown, 
James Masterson, and others were involved in the Gray county seat 
war. On January 12, while attempting to take the county records 
from Cimarron to Ingalls, they were fired upon by local citizens. 
In the resulting battle one man was killed and several wounded. 


For a full account see the section on Tilghman. 


1. The Globe Live Stock Journal, April 14, 1885. 2. Ibid., June 9, July 21, August 
1l, September 15, October 13, November 10, December 15, 1885, January 12, February 
9, March 9, April 138, 1886. 3. Ibid., April 13, 1886. 


(To Be Continued in the Autumn, 1960, Issue.) 











Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by ALBERTA PANTLE, Librarian 


IX ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books the Society’s library is receiving, a list is printed annually of 
the books accessioned in its specialized fields. 

These books come from three sources, purchase, gift, and ex- 
change, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans and 
about Kansas; books on American Indians and the West, including 
explorations, overland journeys, and personal narratives; genealogy 
and local history; and books on United States history, biography, 
and allied subjects which are classified as general. The out-of-state 
city directories received by the Historical Society are not included 
in this compilation. 

The library also receives regularly the publications of many his- 
torical societies by exchange, and subscribes to other historical and 
genealogical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were received from 
October 1, 1958, through September 30, 1959. Federal and state 
official publications and some books of a general nature are not in- 
cluded. The total number of books accessioned appears in the re- 
port of the Society’s secretary printed in the Spring, 1960, issue of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


KANSAS 
[ALLEN County CENTENNIAL Commission, INnc.], Allen County’s Prairie Caval- 
cade, Centennial Program . . . N.p. [Commission], n.d. 82p. 


AmninE, MicHAEL, The Great Decision; the Secret History of the Atomic Bomb. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [cl1959]. 25l1p. 

ANnpERSON, Atcot E., 56 Graded Problems in Elementary Sheet Metalwork. 
Bloomington, IIll., McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company [c1959]. 
148p. 

ArconiA, METHopist Cuurcn, Celebrating Our Diamond Anniversary. N. p. 
[1959?]. Unpaged. 

ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA Fé RarLRoAp Company, Statement as of November 
80, 1888. [Boston, Geo. H. Ellis] n.d. 58p. 

Becxer, Cart Lotus, Detachment and the Writing of History; Essays and 
Letters . . . Edited by Phil L. Snyder. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity Press [cl1958]. 240p. 

BONDURANT, JOAN VALERIE, Conquest of Violence; the Gandhian Philosophy of 
Conflict. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1958. 269p. 

BonnER, THOMAS NEVILLE, Kansas Doctor, a Century of Pioneering. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas Press, 1959. 3834p. 
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Boys, SaMuEL Evan, My Boyhood in the Flint Hills of Kansas, 1873-1893. 
N. p. [1958]. 61p. 

Brenan, Cart W., Quantrill and His Civil War Guerrillas. Denver, Sage 
Books [cl1959]. 174p. 

Brown, ALBERTA Z., Seven Teen Years. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1954. 95p. 

Teens to 21. St. Louis, Bethany Press [cl1957]. 95p. 

Brown, Rosert R., The Miracle of the Cross; the Story of the Centurion. 
[Westwood, N. J.] Fleming H. Revell Company [cl954]. 124p. 

Burt, Cuarues E., The Story of the Mexican Jumping Bean. Topeka, Quivira 
Booklets, 1952. [7]p. 

and WaLTER D. Lanpry, My Baby Turtle; the Biology and Care of 
the Young Terrapins of the United States. Topeka, Quivira Booklets, 
c1954, 8p. 

Buster, GREENE B., Brighter Sun, an Historical Account of the Struggles of a 
Man To Free Himself and His Family From Human Bondage. New York, 
Pageant Press [cl1954]. 282p. 

Ca.xms, THoMas V., Life in Many Facets, a Collection of Verse. New York, 
Exposition Press [c1958]. 117p. 

CassLer, G. Winston, Organ Music for the Church Year. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House [cl959]. 80p. 

CasTeL, ALBERT, A Frontier State at War: Kansas, 1861-1865. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press [cl1958]. 25lp. 

ConNELL, Evan S., Jrn., Mrs. Bridge. New York, Viking Press, 1959. 254p. 

CoNNELLEY, WiLL1AM E sey, Quantrill and the Border Wars, Introduction by 
Homer Croy. New York, Pageant Book Company, 1956. 542p. 

Coury, Put, Anno Domini 2000. New York, Vantage Press [cl959]. 147p. 

Cross Reference Directory, Greater Topeka, June, 1959. Independence, Kan., 
City Publishing Company, cl1959. Unpaged. 

Crow, Rutu, Color Book for Polly-Dell Textile Painting Stencils. N. p., 
cl955. 56p. 

Crow ey, Patrick, Carry Nation; in Her Attempt to Expel Law-Breakers She 
Became a Law-Breaker. Ilfracombe, Arthur H. Stockwell, n.d. [16]p. 
Cup, Joun H., Born of the Sun. New York, William Sloane Associates, 1959. 

444p, 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Eunice STERLING CHAPTER, 
Wicuita, Bible Records, 1770-1955, N.p., 1959. Typed. 23p. 

, Firores pet Sot Cwaprer, Wicnita, Tombstone Inscriptions From 

Jamesburg Park Cemetery . . . Delano Township, Sedgwick County, 

Kansas, Wichita, 1959. Mimeographed. 17p. 

» Fort Suppty Tram Carrer, AsHLAND, Bible Records. Ashland, 

1959? Typed. 69p. 

IsABELLA WELDIN CHapTeR, Avucusta, Bible Records. No impr. 

Unpaged., 

» Kansas Soctety, Proceedings of the Sixty-First Annual State Con- 

ference, February 16, 17, 18, 1959, Arkansas City, Kansas. No impr. 

260p. 

» Lois WARNER CnapTeR, JuNcTION City, Vital Records of the First 

Presbyterian Church of Junction City, Kansas, 1868-1910 . . . Meth- 

odist Church of Junction City, Kansas, 1865-1910 . . . German Meth- 

odist Church, 1885-1910. N.p., 1958. Typed. [165]p. 
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Martua Lovinc Ferret, Carter, Wicurra, Complete Record of 

Attica Cemetery, Located Goddard, Kansas, Compiled by Ruby Pruitt 

White. N.p., 1958. Typed. [Sl]p. 

Mary Wane StTRoTHER CHAPTER, SALINA, Deeds, Histories of Rob- 

inson-Haskell-Waite-Cochrane Families. No impr. Typed. [24]p. 

Mo.ty Foster Berry Caaprer, Fort Scott, Marriage Records of 
Bourbon County, Kansas Territory; October, 1855-January, 1861 in Bour- 
bon County Court House . . . Copied by Mrs. J. R. Prichard. N.p., 
1959. Typed. 40p. 

—___, SHAwneEE Cuapter, Mission, Osborn Family. No impr. [17]p. 

Wriu1aM Witson Cuapter, GARDEN City, Hartland Cemetery Rec- 
ords; Bible Records. N.p., 1959. Typed. Various paging. 

Davis, Eart, “The Manhattan Story,” an Action Packed Historical Drama of 
Manhattan, Kansas. N.p., 1955. Mimeographed. §8lp. 

Doctor, Josern E., Shotguns on Sunday. Los Angeles, Westernlore Press 














[cl1958]. 230p. 
Dovcias County Heatta Councm, and Kaw VALitey Heart ASSsOcIATION, 
comps., Directory of Health Resources . . . for Residents of Douglas 


County, Kansas. Lawrence, Compilers, 1958. 98p. 

Dynes, IvaAH Merwin, Merry Fiddle; Happy Memories of a Kansas Girlhood 
in the Nineties. New York, Exposition Press [cl959]. 88p. 

Epmonpson, Pau, The Little Revolution. New York, McGraw-Hill [cl1959]. 
280p. 

ExsTEIn, Rupoipx, and Rosert S. WALLERSTEIN, The Teaching and Learning 
of Psychotherapy. New York, Basic Books [cl958]. 334p. 

FotsE, JEAN DeMastens, Initiation of Mail Distribution and Communica- 
tions in Eastern Kansas: 1828-1870. A Thesis Submitted in Partial Ful- 
fillment of the Requirements for the Degree Master of Science, Department 
of History, Government, and Philosophy, Kansas State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science. Manhattan, 1959. Typed. 65p. 

Fort Larned Centennial Celebration, 1859-1959 . . . N.p., Fort Larned 
Centennial Committee, 1959? [62]p. 

Fritts, CHESTER A., We Are in a Race to Conquer Outer Space. New York, 
Vantage Press [cl958]. 106p. 

Gatser, Brsste Frances, A History of the Public Library of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. A Master’s Paper Presented to the Faculty of the Department of 
Library Science, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia in Partial 
Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree Master of Science. N. p., 
1959. Typed. 70p. 

[GaLttoway, Nancy (VEALE)], Resume of the Lives of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Ward Tinkham. N.p. [1949]. 14p. 

Grsson, Witi1aM, The Seesaw Log, a Chronicle of the Stage Production, With 
the Text of Two for the Seesaw. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959, 273p. 

[Goopman, Suta (SALTtsMAN)], Sula’s Story of Her Father, Thomas Francis 
Saltsman, 1873-1958. N.p [cl958]. 14p. 

Goutp, Cuartes N., Covered Wagon Geologist. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press [cl1959]. 282p. 

Graves, W. W., comp., Supplement to Annals of St. Paul, January, 1929, to 
June, 1936; This Was a 120-Page Start on Volume 2, Which Was Never Com- 
pleted. Noimpr. 120p. 
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Gruber, Frank, The Bushwhackers. New York, Rinehart & Company [cl959]. 
220p. 

Haut, E. RayMonp, and Kerrn R. KeLtson, Mammals of North America. New 
York, Ronald Press Company [c1959]. 2 Vols. 

Hai, HELEN (LINENBERGER), These Are Our Religious, a Genealogy. N. p., 
1959. 316p. 

Henpricu, Pauia, Trudy’s First Day at Camp. New York, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company [c1959]. [26]p. 

Hitt, Epwarp ALLIson, Story of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Field. Tulsa, 
Okla., Burkhart Printing & Stationery Company, 1914. 47p. 

Hott, Rosert R., and Lester Lusorsxy, Personality Patterns of Psychiatrists, 
a Study of Methods for Selecting Residents. New York, Basic Books [c1958]. 
2 Vols. 

Hotton, MeEtTuHopist Cuurcu, Centennial Anniversary, 1859-1959, Holton 
Methodist Church. Holton [Holton Recorder], 1959. 32p. 

Houcuton, ALAN B., Frontier Aflame; an Account of the Bell-Bogardus Mas- 
sacre and Other Indian Raids in Mitchell County and the Solomon Valley 
in August, 1868. Beloit, Beloit Daily Call, 1958. 17p. 

Hucues, Lancston, Tambourines to Glory. New York, John Day Company 
[cl1958]. 188p. 

and Arna Bontemps, eds., The Book of Negro Folklore. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1958, 624p. 

Hundredth Anniversary, the Mitchell Farm, October 18 and 19, 1958. N.p., 
1958. 8p. 

Ice, Joun R., comp., Farm Plat Book of Saline County, Kansas. Lawrence, 
Compiler [cl1927]. 24p. 

Jerrrues, InENE, This Is Your Bible; a Young People’s History of the Holy 
Book. New York, Exposition Press [cl1958]. 48p. 

Kansas City Kansan, Kansas City, Kansas, Profiles, Volume 1 [Kansas City, 
1958?] 208p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1959. [Manhattan, Kansas Magazine Publishing Association, 
c1958.] 104p. 

KELLey, Oran, The Iron Horse, Story in Pictures of American Railways Steam 
Locomotives, for Boys and Girls of All Ages. N.p., Oran Kelley Hobby 
Books, c1958. Unpaged. 





Kiotz, Ropert O., Campground Guide, 1959-60 Edition . . . Blue Rap- 
ids, Campgrounds Unlimited [cl1959]. 113p. 
KrEHBIEL, DaNiEL Epwarp, Happy Are Ye . . . New York, Pageant 


Press [cl1958]. 87p. 

LEAGUE OF WoMEN VoTERS oF Kansas, Kansas Constitution, 1859-1959. N. p., 
1958. 3 Vols. 

[Leacue oF WomMeEN Voters, Topeka], Know Your City, Topeka. [Topeka, 
League of Women Voters, 1958.] 40p. 

Lewis, RicHarp W., Early Day History of Home City, Kansas. Marysville, 
Marysville Advocate, 1949. 23p. 

Lewis, WiniFrep, Greener View. [Pittsburg, Pittcraft, cl1958.] 77p. 

Lino, L. R., ed., Latin Poetry in Verse Translation From the Beginnings to the 
Renaissance, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company [cl1957]. 438p. 
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—__., ed., Ten Greek Plays in Contemporary Translations. Boston, Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company [cl957]. 419p. 

LrvincstonE, Bete, Belle Out of Order. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany [cl959]. 9341p. 

McCoy, Donatp R., Angry Voices; Left-of-Center Politics in the New Deal 
Era. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1958. 224p. 

Matong, Georce W., Mainline. [New Canaan, Conn.] Long House, 1958. 
126p. 

ManriapaniL LuTHerRN Cuurcn, The Mariadahl Family Album. [Cleburne] 
Mariadah] Lutheran Church, 1958. 98p. 

Ninety-Fifth Anniversary, 1863-1958; a Historical Sketch, Cleburne, 
Mariadah! Lutheran Church [1958?]. 63p. 

MENNINGER, Rosert G., Day Hospital of the Menninger Foundation. N.p. 
[1958?]. 22p. 

MENNINGER, Witt1AM C., and others, Blueprint for Teen-Age Living. New 
York, Sterling Publishing Company [cl958]. [244]p. 

—_____, and others, How To Help Your Children; the Parents’ Handbook 
‘ - New York, Sterling Publishing Company [cl959]. 640p. 

Mruer, Rarmonp C., Kilowatts at Work, a History of the Detroit Edison 
Company. Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1957. 467p. 

Mo x, Isapor, Making of an Oilman. New York, Citadel Press [cl1958]. 256p. 

Nexson, Oxtve Henne, Singing Winds. New York, Pageant Press [cl958]. 
68p. 

Nortuwest Pusuisuinc Company, Plat Book of Jackson County, Kansas, 
Compiled From County Records and Actual Surveys. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Northwest Publishing Company, 1908. 50p. 

Norton, Leonanp S., Blackboard Daze. Washington, Vantage Press [c1958). 
96p. 

O’Connor, Ricnarp, Wild Bill Hickok. Garden City, Doubleday & Company, 
1959, i 

Old Fort Hays, 1867-1889, Hays, Kansas. N.p. [Old Fort Hays Historical 
Association, 1959]. 44p. 

PADDLEFORD, CLEMENTINE, A Flower for My Mother. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company [cl958]. 64p. 

PFANNENSTIEL, Nick J., and Lawrence A. WEIGEL, comps., Collection of 
German Folk Songs. N.p., 1956. Mimeographed. 104p. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1959, Including 
Shawnee County Taxpayers . . . Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and 
Company, cl1959. [1562]p. 

Poor, Henry Varnum, A Book of Pottery; From Mud Into Immortality. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall [cl1958]. 192p. 

PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CxuurcH, Diocese or Kansas, First 100 Years, Being 
an Historical Review of the Diocese of Kansas of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church From Its Formation in 1852 to Its Centennial in 1959. [Lawrence, 
Allen Press] 1959. 124p. 

Reece, Nonine C., Cultured Pearl—Jewel of Japan. Rutland, Vt., Charles E. 
Tuttle Company [cl1958]. 107p. 

Ruoapes, OrnmLLe Bourassa, World of Antique Arts. Chicago, Lightner Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1958. S8@ip. 
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Ricu, Exarne Sommens, ed., Breaking Bread Together. Scottdale, Pa., Herald 
Press [cl1958]. $89lp. 

RicHARDSON, ALBERT D., Some Portions of His Narrative Concerning Kansas; 
Being a Compendium of the Book Concerning the Far West Beyond the 
Mississippi, Edited by D. Von R. Drenner. Coffeyville, Zauberberg Press, 
1958. Unpaged. 

RicHARpson, Date, Starfire. New York, Vantage Press [cl1958]. 105p. 

SaBETHA, Finst CONGREGATIONAL CxurcH, Faith of Our Fathers, a Centennial 
History of the First Congregational Church of Sabetha, Kansas, 1858-1958. 
N. p. [1958?]. 118p. 

Sauina, Trinity LurHeRAN Cuurcu, Silver Jubilee, 1934-1959, Tenth Anni- 
versary of Church Dedication, Sunday, June 14, 1959. N.p., 1959. 32p. 

Sare, Haroip V., Background and Academic Preparation of the Social Science 
Teachers in the High Schools of Kansas, 1956-1957. Emporia, Kansas State 
Teachers College, 1958. 69p. (The Emporia State Research Studies, 
Vol. 7.) 

Scorr, Marncaret McAvoy, Memories; as Told to Eleanor Morton. Boston, 
Meador Publishing Company [cl943]. 270p. 

Scorr, Myron C., A Congressman and His Constituents, Jerry Simpson and 
the Big Seventh . . . A Thesis Presented to the Graduate Faculty 
of the Fort Hays Kansas State College in Partial Fulfillment of the Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Master of Science. N.p., 1959. 235p. 

Szars, W. H., Notes From a Cowboy's Diary. No impr. [8]p. 

SHOEMAKER, Raupu J., The President’s Words, an Index. Vol. 5, Eisenhower, 
1958. Louisville, Elsie DeGraff Shoemaker and Ralph J. Shoemaker 
[cl959]. 152p. 

Sisters or Cuanrry oF Leavenworts, Centennial, 1858-1958. N.p. [1958?]. 


82p. 

[Smrrn, L. H.], Journey Through Space to a Martian Satellite and Back, by 
Speedy Williams. New York, Exposition [cl1958]. 108p. 

Smarr Center, Fimst Nationar Bank, Fifty Years of Stability and Progress, 
1886-1936. [Smith Center] Pioneer Printers, n.d. [4]p. 

[SnypEer, Sotomon J. H.], Lost Children; or, An Example of the Efficacy of 
the Prayer of Faith. Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday School and Tract Union 
of the Evangelical Association [1959?]. Mimeographed. 7p. 

Sores, Gorpon H., Cornbread and Milk, a Family Gathering. Garden City, 
Doubleday and Company, 1959. 166p. 

SorENsEN, Auice J., Springtime in Sweden. Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1958. 32p. 

Sprinc Hii, Mernopist Cuurcn, Centennial History of the Spring Hill Meth- 
odist Church, 1858-1958. N.p., 1958. 33p. 

Sprinc Hit CENTENNIAL CoMMITTEE, pub., First 100 Years; an Informal 
Narrative of the Settlement and Founding of Spring Hill, Kansas, and 
Events That Have Transpired During the Past One Hundred Years. Spring 
Hill, 1957. 28p. 

SuTTERLIN, Joun Fuoyp, Historical Outline of Pottawatomie County, 1803- 
1985. No impr. Typed. 4lp. 

Taytorn, Antra Grom, Persuasive Techniques in Selected Speeches and 
Writings of John R. Brinkley. A Thesis Submitted in Partial Fulfillment 
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of the Requirements for the Degree Master of Science, Department of 
Speech, Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied Science. 
[Manhattan] n.p., 1959. Typed. 216p. 

Tuayer, Lee O., and Geornce E. Harris, Sales and Engineering Representa- 
tion. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. 210p. 

Toreprer, Ray Grant, The Scarlet Guidon. New York, Coward-McCann 
[cl1958]. 316p. 

TonNE, ARTHUR, Stories for Sermons, Vols. 1-2. Emporia, Didde Printing 
Company, c1952-1953. 2 Vols. 

[U. S. Army. Ist INFANTRY Division], First Infantry Division 41st Anni- 
versary, 1917-1958 . . . Leading the Life of Riley. N.p. [1958?]. 
80p. 

U. S. S. Topeka, CL 67, the Story of a Fighting Ship and Her Fighting Men. 
N. p., Officers and Men of the U. S. S. Topeka, 1944-1945. 143p. 

Wameco Reporter, Wamego and Her Trade District. Fall Festival Souvenir, 
Issued Sept. 12, 1911. Wamego, Wamego Reporter, 1911. Unpaged. 

WassaLL, Inma, Loonshadow. N. p., Experiment Press [cl949]. 48p. 

Watson, Micprep Davis, Samuel Hunt Davis and Emma Stubbs Davis, Their 
Descendants, Ancestors and Relatives, With Some Early Kansas History. 
N. p., 1958. Mimeographed, 40p. 

Wauitson, Mose J., and BARNEy SLAwson, Kansas; Its Geography, History and 
Government. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1959. 136p. 

Wu.cox, Don, Castle on the Campus. Boston, Little, Brown and Company 
[cl1959]. 232p. 

Womer, LestyE HarpMAN, comp., History of Agra, Kansas. N.p., 1959. 
1llp. 

Woon, Sytvan R., Locomotives of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
System. Boston, Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, 1948. 182p. 

WYANDOTTE CENTENNIAL, INc., Wyandotte County and Kansas City, Kansas, 
Commemorating 100 Years of Progress . . . [Kansas City, 1959?]. Un- 
paged. 

Yates, Exvizasetu, Pebble in a Pool; the Widening Circles of Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher's Life. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1958, 284p. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE WEST 


ATHEARN, Rosert G., and Cart UBBELOHDE, Centennial Colorado, Its Ex- 
citing Story. [Denver, E. L. Chambers Publishing, cl1959.] 96p. 

Bancrort, Caro.ineE, Colorful Colorado, Its Dramatic History. Denver, Sage 
Books [cl959]. 127p. 

, Gulch of Gold, a History of Central City, Colorado, Denver, Sage 

Books [cl958]. 387p. 

Silver Queen, the Fabulous Story of Baby Doe Tabor. Boulder, 
Colo., Johnson Publishing Company, 1959. 80p. 

Barker, ANSELM H., Anselm Holcomb Barker, 1822-1895, Pioneer Builder 
and Early Settler of Auraria, His Diary of 1858 . . . Edited by Nolie 
Mumey. Denver, Golden Bell Press, 1959. 88p. 

Barker, Burt Brown, The McLoughlin Empire and Its Rulers, Doctor John 
McLoughlin, Doctor David McLoughlin, Marie Louise (Sister St. Henry) 
. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1959. 370p. (North- 
west Historical Series, Vol. 5.) 
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Breese, Lucius, and Cartes Ciecc, Narrow Gauge in the Rockies. Berkeley, 
Howell-North, 1958. 224p. 

Brock, Eucene B., Great Train Robbers of the West. New York, Coward- 
McCann [cl959]. 317p. 

CALLAN, Louise, Philippine Duchesne, Frontier Missionary of the Sacred 
Heart, 1769-1852. Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 1957. 805p. 

Caso, ALFonso, The Aztecs, People of the Sun. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press [cl1958]. 125p. 

Coox, D. J., Hands Up; or, Twenty Years of Detective Life in the Mountains 


and on the Plains . . . Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl958]. 
8319p. 

Corwin, Hucu D., Kiowa Indians; Their History and Life Stories. N.p. 
[cl1958]. 221p. 


Crane, Leo, Desert Drums, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 1540-1928. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1928. 393p. 

[CroccHioLa, STANLEY Francis Louis], Ike Stockton, by F. Stanley. [Den- 
ver, World Press, cl1950.] 169p. 

CuNNINGHAM, FRANK, General Stand Watie’s Confederate Indians. San An- 
tonio, Naylor Company [cl959]. 242p. 

Decker, Peter, Beyond a Big Mountain. New York, Hastings House Pub- 
lishers [c1959]. 278p. 

Denver Post, This Is Colorado. Special Centennial Magazine Section of the 
Denver Post . . . June 21, 1959, Gold Rush Centennial Edition. Den- 
ver, 1959. 384p. 

[Domincuez, FrANcisco ATANAsIO], The Missions of New Mexico, 1776 

Translated and Annotated by Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico 


Chavez . . . Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press [cl956]. 
387p. 

Duncan, Bos, Buffalo Country. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1959. 
256p. 


Ex.uis, AMANDA M., Strange Uncertain Years, an Informal Account of Life 
in Six Colorado Communities. Hamden, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1959. 
423p. 

FLetcuer, Ernest M., The Wayward Horseman, Edited by Forbes Parkhill. 
Denver, Sage Books [cl1958]. 217p. 

FLoyp, Wi.u1aM H., 3rp., Phantom Riders of the Pony Express. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance & Company [cl958]. 142p. 

Grant, Bruce, American Indians, Yesterday and Today, a Profusely IIlus- 


trated Encyclopedia . . . New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1958. 
8352p. 

GriswoLp, Don, and JEAN Griswo.p, Colorado’s Century of “Cities.” N.p., 
1958. 3807p. 


Haren, LeRoy R., and ANN W. Haren, eds., Relations With the Indians of 
the Plains, 1857-1861; a Documentary Account of the Military Campaigns 
and Negotiations of Indian Agents . . . Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1959. 310p. (The Far West and the Rockies Historical 
Series, 1820-1875, Vol. 9.) 

Hae, Witt, Twenty-Four Years a Cowboy and Ranchman in Southern Texas 
and Old Mexico . . . Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl959]. 
183p. 
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(Harman, S. W.], Hell on the Border; a History of the Great United States 
Criminal Court at Fort Smith . . . Fort Smith, Ark., Hell on the 
Border Publishing Company [c1953]. 303p. 

Icxrs, ALONZO Ferpinanp, Bloody Trails Along the Rio Grande, a Day-by-Day 


Diary . . . by Nolie Mumey. Denver, Old West Publishing Company, 
1958. 123p. 

Jacxson, Wii11aM Henry, Diaries of William Henry Jackson, Frontier Pho- 
tographer . . . Edited, With Introduction and Notes, by LeRoy R. 


Hafen and Ann W. Hafen. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1959. 345p. (The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820- 
1875, Vol. 10.) 

Ketry, Cuantes, Outlaw Trail; a History of Butch Cassidy and His Wild 
Bunch. New York, Devin-Adair Company, 1959. 374p. 

Ketry, Wuu1aM H., Changing Role of the Indian in Arizona. N.p., Uni- 
versity of Arizona [1958]. 26p. 

Lavenver, Davip, Land of Giants; the Drive to the Pacific Northwest, 1750- 
1950. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1958. 468p. 

Leg, Manet Barsee, Cripple Creek Days. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday & 
Company [cl958]. 270p. 

Lewss, Oscar, comp., Autobiography of the West, Personal Narratives 
New York, Henry Holt and Company [cl1958]. 310p. 

McG.iom, Joun Bernarp, Eloquent Indian, the Life of James Bouchard, 
California Priest. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press [cl1949]. $80p. 

Murray, Kerrn A., Modocs and Their War. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press [cl1959], 346p. 

Oru.er, C. M., The Great Sioux Uprising. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1959. 272p. 

PREBBLE, JOHN, Spanish Stirrup. New York, Harcourt Brace and Company 
[cl1958]. 158p. 

PritcHarp, James A., Overland Diary From Kentucky to California in 1849 

Edited by Dale L. Morgan . . . [Denver] Old West Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. 22Ip. 

RosresusH, Wa.po E., Frontier Steel, the Men and Their Weapons. Appleton, 
Wis., C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 1958. 355p. 

Sanvoz, Mart, Hostiles and Friendlies, Selected Short Writings. Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska Press, 1959. 250p. 

ScutEL, Jacos H., Journey Through the Rocky Mountains and the Humboldt 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press 
[cl959]. 114p. 

Scotr, Mary Hurisurt, The Oregon Trail Through Wyoming, a Century of 
History, 1812-1912. Aurora, Colo., Powder River Publishers, 1958. 155p. 

Smatey, Tern L., Climate and Man in the Southwest . . . Tucson, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press [cl958]. 84p. (University of Arizona Bulletin 
Series, Vol. 28, No. 4.) 

SonnicusEn, C. L., The Mescalero Apaches. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press [cl1958]. 3038p. 

Spautpinc, Henry H., and Asa Bowen Smiru, Diaries and Letters Relating 
to the Nez Perce Mission, 1888-1842 . . . Notes by Clifford Merrill 
Drury. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1958. 3879p. 
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Spencer, Erma Dut Russext, Gold Country, 1828-1858. San Antonio, Naylor 
Company [cl958]. 256p. 

SpRAGUE, MARSHALL, Money Mountain; the Story of Cripple Creek Gold. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company [cl953]. 9342p. 

Watt, Leon, Navajo-English Dictionary. Window Rock, Ariz., Navajo 
Agency, Branch of Education [1958]. 65p. 

Warp, Fay E., The Cowboy at Work . . . New York, Hastings House 
[cl1958]. 289p. 

WesTERN Writers or AMEnicA, Wild Streets, Tales of the Frontier Towns 
. . +» New York, Doubleday & Company, 1958. 285p. 

[WesTERNERS, DeNvER], 1957 Brand Book of the Denver Westerners. N. p. 
[cl1958]. 4386p. 

Wuear, Cart I., Mapping the Trans-Mississippi West, 1540-1861, Volume 2, 
From Lewis and Clark, 1804-1845. San Francisco, Institute of Historical 
Cartography, 1958. 28lp. 

Wupscuut, Wr..1AM, and Joun C. Ewers, Crow Indian Beadwork, a Descrip- 
tive and Historical Study. New York, Museum of the American Indian Heye 
Foundation, 1959. 55p. (Contributions, Vol. 16.) 

WiLueEM, Steve, Cavalcade of Hooves and Horns. San Antonio, Naylor Com- 
pany [cl958]. 218p. 

Wison, CHarLes Banxs, comp. and ed., Indians of Eastern Oklahoma, In- 
cluding Quapaw Indians. Afton, Okla., Buffalo Publishing Company, cl956. 
43p. 

GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 

Apstr, NEwMANn Warp, Descendants of John Adsit of Lyme, Connecticut. No 
impr. 226p. 

ALBEMARLE Paris, Sussex County, VinciniA, Register of Albemarle Parish, 
Surry and Sussex Counties, 1739-1778, Edited by Gertrude R. B. Richards. 
[Richmond] National Society Colonial Dames of America in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, 1958. 45lp. 

ALBERT, Grorce Da.xas, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Penn- 
sylvania, With Biographical Sketches . . . Philadelphia, L. H. Everts 
& Company, 1882. 727p. 

ALDEN, EBENEZER, Memorial of the Descendants of the Hon. John Alden. 
Randolph, Mass., Privately Printed, 1867. 184p. 

AMERICAN CLAN GREGOR Society, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of 
the 1957 Annual Gathering. Washington, D. C., The American Clan Gregor 
Society [cl1958]. 73p. 


AMERICAN GENEALOGICAL-BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX . . . Vols. 25-28. Middle- 
ton, Conn., Published Under the Auspices of an Advisory Committee Rep- 
resenting the Cooperating Subscribing Libraries . . . 1958-1959. 4 
Vols. 

Bacon and Allied Families, a Family Directory . . . Culver City, Cal, 


Murray & Gee, 1958. 370p. 

Baker, Maupe Conran, Genealogical Record of Robert Austin and His Lineal 
Descendants. N.p., 1928. 114p. 

Bautpwin, Sara MuLuin, and Rosert Morton Batpwin, eds., Nebraskana; 
Biographical Sketches of Nebraska Men and Women of Achievement 
‘ Hebron, Baldwin Company, 1932. [1375]p. 
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Banta, R. E., Benjamin Fuller and Some of His Descendants, 1765-1958. 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Privately Printed, 1958. 1438p. 
BARTLING, FRANK A., comp., Wyuka Cemetery, Nebraska City, Nebraska 
1855-1958. No impr. Unpaged. 
Biographical Annals of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania . . . Chicago, 
Genealogical Publishing Company, 1905. 850p. 
Brum, Wittetra (Bayuis), and WiLL1AM Biv, Sr., The Baylis Family of 


Virginia . . . Washington, D. C., n.p., 1958. 669p. 
Botey, Henry, Lexington in Old Virginia. Richmond, Garrett & Massie 
[cl1936]. 235p. 


BowveEN, ALLIE Goopwin (Myrick), The Story of the Myricks. Macon, Ga., 
J. W. Burke, 1952. 254p. 

Broce, Witt1AM Dawson, Genealogy of the John Bridge Family in America, 
1632-1924, Revised Edition. Cambridge, Mass., Murray Printing Com- 
pany, 1924. 574p. 

Bryan, Leste A., ed., Bassett’s Notes on Coverts. Champaign, IIl., n. p., 
1957. 29p. 

BupreR, MADELEINE Mason, Bubier Family Notes; Being a Compilation of 
Data About an Old New England Family, Whose Surname Has Been 
Spelled Several Different Ways . . . N.p., Privately Printed, 1959. 
21lp. 

Burns, Inez E., History of Blount County, Tennessee, From War Trail to 
Landing Strip, 1795-1955. N.p., Mary Blount Chapter Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Tennessee Historical Commission, 1957. 375p. 

Cartwricut, Betry Gorr Coox, and LitL1AN JOHNSON GARDINER, comps., 
North Carolina Land Grants in Tennessee, 1778-1791. Memphis, n. p., 1958. 
199p. 

CHAMBERLAIN, GEORGE WALTER, Babson Genealogy, 1637-1930. Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., Babson Institute, 1934. 104p. 

Cuerry, Lina VANDEGRIFT Denison, McDonnell and Allied Families. N. p., 
Carolyn Vandegrift Cherry McDonnell, 1959. 108p. 

Cooper, J. R., A Daniel Boone Series, a New Boone Series Published in the 
Lexington Herald . . . 1924, 1925, 1927. Affton, Mo., Mrs. George 
Giulvezan, 1958. Mimeographed. 591p. 

Cor_ew, Rosert Ewine, A History of Dickson County, Tennessee. N. p., 
Tennessee Historical Commission and Dickson County Historical Society, 
1956. 2438p. 

CrusH, CHartes W., comp. and ed., The Montgomery County [Virginia] 
Story, 1776-1957. No impr. 167p. 

DaniELs, JAMEs Harrison, comp. and ed., Daniels-Daniells Family, Volume 
2, a Genealogical History of the Descendants of William Daniell of Dor- 
chester and Milton, Massachusetts, 1630-1957. Baltimore [cl1959]. 484p. 

DANNENBERG, RutH Koe.uiker, Koelliker Family Genealogy. N.p., 1957. 
87p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Is That Lineage Right? [Wash- 
ington, D. C.] Society, 1958. 6lp. 

, Vircinia Society, Roster of the Virginia Daughters of the American 

Revolution (Revised), 1890-1958. N.p., Virginia Daughters of the Ameri- 

can Revolution [cl959]. 689p. 
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Des Cocnets, Louis, Jr., English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records. N. p. 
[cl1958]. 380p. 

Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine Cumulative Index, Volumes 
16-20. [Detroit, Publication Committee, 1959.] 442p. 

Derwiter, Hi.mMa Drotts, comp., Dettwiler Family Record, the Genealogy 
and History of the Dettwiler Family of Swiss Origin, 1556-1958. Abilene, 
Kan., Shadinger-Wilson, 1958. 89p. 

Dicxor®t, Marie, and NaTALie THORNBURGH, Hamilton County, Ohio, Mar- 
riage Records, 1808-1820, and Wills (Abstracts), 1790-1810. Cincinnati 
[Marie Dickoré], 1959. 68p. 

DorMaNn, JOHN FREDERICK, comp., Essex County, Virginia, Records, 1717-1722; 
Deeds, Etc., No. 16, 1718-1721; Wills, Inventories and Settlements of Es- 
tates, No. 3, 1717-1722. Washington, D. C., 1959. Mimeographed, 106p. 

Dutcuess County [New York] Historicat Society, Year Book, Vol. 42, 
1957. N.p. [cl959]. 57p. 

ELLsBERRY, ELIZABETH PRATHER, comp., Lillard and Lafayette County, Mis- 
souri Marriage Records, 1821-1850, Chillicothe, Mo., n. p., cl1959. Mim- 
eographed, 78p. 

comp., Marriage Records, 1816-1850, and Will Records, 1818-1836, 

of Howard County, Missouri. N.p., Compiler, cl958. Mimeographed. 

Various paging. 

comp., Marriage Records of Carroll County, Missouri, 1833-1856. 
N. p., Compiler, n.d. Mimeographed, 37p. 

ELLswortH, GERMAN E., and Mary Smit ELitswortsn, Our Ellsworth Ances- 
tors . . . Noimpr. 257p. 

E.y, HEMAN, comp., Records of the Descendants of Nathaniel Ely, the Emi- 
grant, Who Settled First in Newtown, Now Cambridge, Mass. , 
Cleveland, Short & Forman, 1885. 515p. 

Everett, EvizaBetH Hawey, Hawley and Nason Ancestry . . . Chicago, 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 1929. 76p. 

FreLp, Emma R., Record of the Life of David Dudley Field, His Ancestors 
and Descendants. Denver, Privately Printed, 1931. 181p. 

Forp, Georcia Hopkins, Kentucky Brights and Their Kin, Including the Crabb, 
Drane, Ford, Hopkins, and King Families. N.p. [1929]. [198]p. 

Fox, ANN Wooparp, The Noble Lineage of the Delaware-West Family of 
Virginia, Through Col. John West . . . Edited by Margaret McNeill 
Ayres. N.p., 1958. 24lp. 

Francis, J. G., Genealogical Records of the Royer Family in America, or More 
Especially Those of Sebastian Royer’s Family . . . Lebanon, Pa., J. G. 
Francis, cl928. 654p. 

Frencu, Gites, The Golden Land; a History of Sherman County, Oregon. 
[Portland] Oregon Historical Society, 1958. 237p. 

Frost, JosepHine C., Ancestors of Amyntas Shaw and His Wife Lucy Tufts 
Williams . . . N.p., 1920. 84p. 

Ancestors of Henry Ward Beecher and His Wife Eunice White Bul- 

lard . . . N.p., 1927. 126p. 

Ancestors of Jacob Shaffer and His Wife, Cordelia Hunt 

N. p., 1927. 83p. 

Frost Genealogy; Descendants of William Frost of Oyster Bay, New 

York . . . New York, Frederick H. Hitchcock, 1912. 444p. 
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Frost, Norman Seaver, Frost Genealogy in Five Families. West Newton, 
Mass., Frost Family Association of America, 1926. 390p. 

Furey, J. Miuton, Historical and Biographical Work, Past and Present of Clin- 
ton County [Pennsylvania] . . . Williamsport, Pa., Pennsylvania Grit 
Printing House, 1892. 417p. 

GENEALOGICAL ForuM oF PorTLAND, OrEGON, Genealogical Material in Oregon 
Donation Land Claims, Vol. 2. Portland, Genealogical Forum, 1957. 197p. 

Genealogy and Local History, an Archival and Bibliographical Guide. Glen 
Ellyn, Ill, Genealogical Associates, cl1958. 95p. 

Go psBoroucn, CARRIE TARLETON, and ANNA GOLDSBOROUGH FIsHER, comps., 
Tarleton Records; Containing the Descendants of the Three Brothers, John, 
Jeremiah and Caleb Tarleton of Maryland and Kentucky; and of Caleb Tarle- 
ton of West Virginia. Atlanta, Ga., Williams Printing Company, 1950. 214p. 

GroneERT, TED, comp. and ed., Sugar Creek Saga, a History and Development 
of Montgomery County [Indiana]. Crawfordsville, Ind., Wabash College, 
1958. 496p. 

Gumn, J. M., History of the State of California and Biographical Record of the 
Sacramento Valley, California . . . Chicago, Chapman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1906. 1712p. 

Haver, MaBet Jacguves, Towner County, North Dakota, Families. Long 
Beach, Cal., n. p., 1958. Mimeographed. [302]p. 

Haicut, Apa C., Richard Washburn Family Genealogy . . . Ossining, 
N. Y., 1987. 1271p. 

Hayes, Ciarissa Nevins, Genealogies. Wichita, n. p., 1958. Typed. [38]p. 

Haywarp, ELrzaBeTH, comp., American Vital Records From the Baptist Reg- 
ister, Volumes 8, 4, and 5, 1826-1829. Rochester, N. Y., American Baptist 
Historical Society, 1959. Mimeographed. 43p. 

Heap, Epwarp THornton, The Stark County Story, Vol. 4, Part 2; the Sub- 
urban Era, 1917-1958. Canton, Ohio, Stark County Historical Society, 1958. 
850p. 

Hesron, Bertua L., Thirty-Second State, a Pictorial History of Minnesota. 
St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1958. 306p. 

Hennetra, J. E., Kane and the Upper Allegheny. Philadelphia, n. p., 1929. 


8357p. 

History of Butler County, Pennsylvania . . . N.p., R. C. Brown & Com- 
pany, 1895. 1360p. 

History of Daviess and Gentry Counties, Missouri . . . Topeka, Historical 
Publishing Company, 1922. 1039p. 

History of Harrison and Mercer Counties, Missouri . . . St. Louis, Good- 


speed Publishing Company, 1888. 758p. 
History of Jasper County, Missouri, Including a Condensed History of the 


State, a Complete History of Carthage and Joplin . . . Des Moines, 
Mills & Company, 1888. 1065p. 

History of McLean County, Illinois . . . Chicago, William LeBaron, Jr. 
& Company, 1879. 1078p. 

History of Ray County, Mo. . . . St. Louis, Missouri Historical Com- 


pany, 1881. 9818p. 
Hotway, Wim1aM Rea, and Frances Hore Kerr Hotway, Holway-Kerr 
Family Book, 1956. N.p., 1956. Various paging. 
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Hoover, Mary Rursraurr, History of the Ruthrauffs, 1560-1925. [Kansas 
City, Mo., Smith-Grieves Company, cl1925.] 380p. 

Incay, Hucn, and Netra Imiay, The Imlay Family. Zanesville, Ohio, n. p., 
1958. 190p. 

Indiana Magazine of History General Index, Volumes 26-50 (1930-1954). 
Bloomington, Department of History, Indiana University, 1958. 383p. 
Jounston, Ross B., comp., West Virginians in the American Revolution. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., West Augusta Historical and Genealogical Society, 
1959. [314]p. 
Jones, Gorvon C., comp., Abstracts of Wills and Other Records, Currituck 
and Dare Counties, North Carolina (1663-1850). N.p., 1958. 156p. 
Kistier, Joun L., History of Jerusalem “Allemaengel” Church, Albany Town- 


ship, Berks County, Pa. . . . 1747-1847. No impr. Mimeographed. 
[60]p. 

Kivever, Henman Curistor, comp. and ed., Cluverii Chronica; the History 
of the Ancient Clawen . . . and Their Descendants . .. N.p., 


Privately Printed, 1958. 318p. 

La Farce, Oxtver, Santa Fe, the Autobiography of a Southwestern Town. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press [cl959]. 436p. 

Lrg, Cazenove GARDINER, Jn., Lee Chronicle; Studies of the Early Generations 
of the Lees of Virginia, Compiled and Edited by Dorothy Mills Parker. 
New York, New York University Press, 1957. 4llp. 

Lewis, Florence Vincmvia (Fray), comp., A History & Genealogy of John 
Fray (Johannes Frey) of Culpeper County, Virginia . . . San Diego 
[cl1958]. 20Sp. 

Loren, CLEVELAND Scott, Loper Family. [Topeka, 1958.] 59p. 

Low, Wit G., A Genealogical Quest and Family Notes. [Second Edi- 
tion], N.p. [1928]. Various paging. 

McCown, Mary Harp, and Inez E. Burns, comps., Soldiers of the War of 
1812 Buried in Tennessee . . . Johnson City, Tenn., Tennessee Society 
USD of 1812, 1959. Mimeographed. 156p. 

MacCracxen, Henry Nosie, Old Dutchess Forever! the Story of an American 
County. New York, Hastings House [cl956]. 503p. 

Mann, Ropert Nevitie, and Cararive CLEEx Mann, Middlesex, Virginia 
Daniel Descendants, Cedar Bluff, Ala., n. p., 1959. Mimeographed. 244p. 

MAnsFIELD, Geonce C., History of Butte County, California, With Biographical 
Sketches . . . Los Angeles, Historic Record Company, 1918. 1331p. 

Marks, JEANNETTE, The Family of Barrett . . . New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 709p. 

MARYLAND, Provincia Court, Proceedings, 1678-1679. Baltimore, Maryland 
Historical Society, 1959. 303p. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 68.) 

MaATuHEws, ALFRED, History of Wayne, Pike and Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, R. T. Peck & Company, 1886, 1283p. 

Maui, Batpwin, John Maull (1714-1753), of Lewes, Delaware; a Genealogy 
of His Descendants in All Branches. New York, Corporate Press, 1941. 
[280]p. 

Mayrietp, R. N., “Boone Family History” and “Boone Notes,” Copied From 
the California Genealogical Society Scrapbook Compiled March, 1945. 
Johnson City, Tenn., Mountain Branch Vet Soldiers’ Home Branch, n. d. 
Mimeographed. [81]p. 
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Mississtpp1 GENEALOGICAL Society, Cemetery and Bible Records. Jackson, 
Miss., Society, 1958. 218p. (Publications, Vol. 5.) 

Nationa, Socrery DaAucHTERs OF CoLoniaL Wars, Membership List and 
Index of Ancestors With Brief Histories and Reports of National and State 
Organizations. [Somerville, Mass., Somerville Printing Company, 1958.] 
557p. 

NEBRASKA STATE HistoricaL Society, Index-Guide to the Contents of the 
Publications, 1885-1956, and the Magazine, 1918-1958, of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Compiled by John Browning White. Lincoln, 
Society, 1958. 14lp. (Publications, Vol. 24.) 

Nonrais, J. E., ed., History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley Counties of Fred- 
erick, Berkeley, Jefferson and Clarke . . . Chicago, A. Warner & 
Company, 1890. 812p. 

[Noyes, CHARLEs Puetps], Noyes-Gilman Ancestry; Being a Series of 
Sketches, With a Chart of the Ancestors of Charles Noyes and Emily H. 
(Gilman) Noyes, His Wife. St. Paul, Minn., Privately Printed, 1907. 467p. 

Ormes, MANty Dayton, and ELEANOR R. Ormes, The Book of Colorado 
Springs. Colorado Springs, Dentan Printing Company, 1933. 366p. 

[PatMer, LiLLIAN BecuTHOLD], Descendants of George Konrad Reimche, 
1822-1957. [Stockton, Cal.] n.p. [1957.] 6p. 

Descendants of Heinrich Bechthold, 1836-1957. [Stockton, Cal.] 
n. p. [1957]. 6p. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 31. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society, 1958. 125p. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Story OF A BuFFALO STAMPEDE 


From the Washington Weekly Republican, July 18, 1873. 


A beautiful little story comes to us from down the Kansas Pacific. Out on 
the plains, about two hundred miles from Denver [near the Kansas-Colorado 
border], is a vertical bluff seventy-five feet high. A party of hunters recently 
stampeded a herd of buffaloes right to the brink of ihe precipice. The fore- 
most brutes, appreciating their critical situation attempted to avert the calamity, 
but the frightened hundreds behind crowded forward with characteristic 
persistency. The front rank, with legs stretched toward each cardinal point 
of the compass, bellowed in concert and descended to their fate. Before the 
pressure from behind could be stopped, the next rank followed, imitating the 
gestures and the bellowing of the first. For thirty seconds it rained buffaloes 
and the white sand at the foot of that bluff was incarnadine with the life-blood 
of wild meat, and not until the tails of fifty or seventy-five of the herd had 
waved adieu to this wicked world did the movement cease.—Denver News. 





ANOTHER “Goop Op Days” ITEM 


From the Holton Recorder & Express, November 4, 1875. 


BREAD AND Mix SocraLt.—The ladies of the M. E. Church will hold their 
social Friday evening next, at Walker’s Hall. Bread and milk and cake and 
coffee will be served for refreshments. 





PRESUMABLY SHE Got HER MAN 


From The Commonwealth, Topeka, July 27, 1876. 


The Kirwin Chief tells how a couple from Nebraska came to Kirwin to get 
married. The preacher told them he could not go ahead without a license 
from the Probate Judge who lives at Logan. The bride “lit out” for Logan 
Saturday evening and was back by Sunday morning having traveled sixty miles. 


Ir May Nort Have BEEN Goop Poot— 


From the Greensburg Rustler, April 15, 1886. 


There was a little sensation at the billiard hall a few evenings ago. A 
husband, who had gone out to meet the boys at the club room, stayed too 
long; the wife went out in search of her truant, but could not get admission, 
Mild and persuasive language failed to get him out, so the wife had to resort 
to the same method the farmer did to get the boy out of the apple tree. A 
few stones found their way through the window, causing the “hubby” to 
come out and go where all good husbands go—to the bosom of his family. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Several letters written by S. G. Crain to his family during the 
opening of the Cherokee strip in 1893 in which he participated, with 
an introduction and notes by Hilda Billman, were printed in the 
Caldwell Messenger, August 20, September 7, 14, 1959. 


Among brief histories of Kansas churches published recently 
were: Mt. Orum Baptist church, near Redfield, Fort Scott Tribune, 
October 7, 1959; Alert Evangelical Covenant church, near Leonard- 
ville, Clay Center Dispatch, October 15; First Presbyterian church, 
Fort Scott, Fort Scott Tribune, October 30; Preston Methodist 
church, Pratt Tribune, December 3; Halstead Presbyterian church, 
Halstead Independent, January 15, 22, 1960; and St. Agnes church, 
Grainfield, Grainfield Cap Sheaf, January 15. 


History associated with the Little Town well, on the site of pres- 
ent Oswego, was discussed by Wayne A. O'Connell in an article 
appearing in the Oswego Democrat and the Oswego Independent, 
October 16, 1959. Recently the well curbing was restored, and a 
bronze tablet, giving a brief history of the spot, has been erected. 


Biographical sketches of two senior citizens of Winfield, by 
Maudine Banks, recently appeared in the Winfield Daily Courier: 
Mrs. Charles Parks in the issue of November 9, 1959, and Mrs. Lottie 
Abbott, December 1. 


The life of 90-year-old Percy L. Miller was reviewed in Elizabeth 
Barnes’ column, “Historic Johnson County,” in the Johnson County 
Herald, Overland Park, December 10, 1959. 


In December, 1869, Joseph Douglass platted the Butler county 
town that bears his name, according to a brief history of Douglass 
by Gladys Sherar, in the Douglass Tribune, December 16, 1959. 
The reminiscences of Mrs. Hattie Nash Adamson, pioneer Douglass 
resident, were published in the Tribune, March 9, 16, 23, 1960. 


Mrs. Kate Marshall’s reminiscences of life in early Thomas county 
appeared in the Colby Free Press-Tribune, December 24, 1959. On 
February 25, 1960, the Free Press-Tribune began publication of a 
series of reminiscences by early settlers of the Colby area, including: 
George H. Kinkel, Mrs. A. J. Allen, John Hubbard, and Mrs. Anna 
See Kiefer. 
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Historical articles in recent issues of the Hays Daily News in- 
cluded: “Pioneer Justice Administered in Old Stone Barn at Ellis,” 
by Kittie Dale, January 3, 1960; “Buffalo Hunting Relieved Monot- 
ony for Hardy Pioneers in Old Hays City,” January 10; “Baptist 
Minister [Rev. A. L. King] and Family Led Tennessee Colonists 
Here,” and “Early Ellis County Settlers Included Not Two, but 26, 
Separate Colonies,” January 24; “Legislator [W. N. Morphy] Foiled 
[Gen. Philip] Sheridan Attempt to Make Fort Hays Permanent 
Post,” by Mollie Madden, February 14; “Hays Mapped College in 
80s but Plans Just Disappeared,” February 21; and “March of Time 
Changes All but Church and Unser Leute [in Hersog],” by Mollie 
Madden, March 27. 


Historical articles in recent issues of the Jetmore Republican in- 
cluded: biographical information by Mrs. Annie Mooney on the 
family of her pioneer grandfather, Daniel Gleason, January 28, 1960; 
impressions of pioneer life in Hodgeman county as experienced by 
Jessie Ruff as a child, February 11; “A History of Mould Family,” 
by Dan C. Mould, February 25; and the story of the settlement of 
Kidderville, in present Hodgeman county, by the late Sam H. Pitts, 
March 10. 


Recent historical articles in the Independence Daily Reporter 
included: “Montgomery County Carved Out of Indian Land in 
1869,” by Wilma Schweitzer, January 31, 1960; and “Oak Valley 
Was Once Quite a Town,” by Ed Guilinger, February 21. 


“The Abilene Promoter,” an article on Joseph G. McCoy and 
Abilene when it was a cowtown, by Joe Sanders, was printed in 
The Cattleman, Fort Worth, Tex., February, 1960. 


“It’s Worth Repeating,” Heinie Schmidt’s historical column in the 
High Plains Journal, Dodge City, included the following articles in 
recent months: “Lewis History Identified With Edwards Physician 
[Dr. Frank G. Meckfessel],” February 18, 25, 1960; a history of the 
Kansas Cowboy of Dodge City, March 3; “Colorado Old Timers 
[George Glenn, Howard Anderson, R. J. Lamborn] Tell About Open 
Range Days,” March 10; “Hardships, Dangers Recounted in Kansas 
Blizzards,” March 17; and “Biographies [of Alexander H. Swan, Wil- 
liam “Bill” Tilghman, James Henry Cook] Show Panorama of Fron- 
tier History,” April 7. 


With the issue of February 25, 1960, the Belleville Telescope 
began printing a series of sketches of Republic county history from 
A. O. Savage’s History of Republic County, published in 1883. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Perce Harvey was elected president of the Shawnee County 
Historical Society at a meeting of the board of trustees in Topeka, 
January 8, 1960. Horace Wilkie was chosen vice-president, Mrs. 
Grace Menninger was re-elected secretary, and Mrs. Frank Kam- 
bach, treasurer. 


Officers of the recently organized Rush County Historical So- 
ciety include: Fay O. Jennings, president; H. G. Ficken, Ted Appl, 
Mrs. Milton Krug, and Jerry Bornholdt, vice-presidents; Robert 
Hamilton, co-ordinator; W. Bryan Jefferies, secretary; Stanley T. 
Merrill, treasurer; Mrs. Harry Grass, corresponding secretary; and 
Dick Ramsey, publicity director. 


Temporary officers elected by the newly organized Gray County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Cimarron, March 7, 1960, were: 
Francis Hamlin, chairman; Helen Riepl, cochairman; Alice Dill- 
man, secretary; and Merle Dillman, treasurer. The following were 
elected vice-chairmen from over the county: Helen Rennie, Faye 
Ward, Lillibelle Egbert, and Edna Nance. 


A Barton County Historical Society was formed at a meeting of 
about 50 persons in Great Bend, March 11, 1960. Ray S. Schulz 
was chosen temporary president of the society. Assisting in the 
organization was I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, special representative of the 
Kansas Centennial Commission. 


Mrs. Walter Umbach was re-elected president of the Ford His- 
torical Society at a meeting in Ford, March 16, 1960. Other officers 
chosen were: Mrs. Harold Patterson, vice-president; Mrs. Addie 
Plattner, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Lyman Emrie, historian; 
and Mrs. W. P. Warner, custodian. 


Officers of the Fort Riley Historical Society, elected at a meeting 
of the directors at Fort Riley, March 18, 1960, are: Maj. Gen. 
Theodore W. Parker, honorary president; Robert K. Weary, presi- 
dent; Col. A. E. Forsyth and Lt. Col. Orval Abel, vice-presidents; 
Lt. Edward J. O’Connell, secretary; and Col. E. B. Skinner, treas- 
urer. M/Sgt. L. E. Downer is curator of the society's museum. 
Lee Rich was the retiring president. 


The Augusta Historical Society met April 1, 1960, and elected 
the following officers: W. M. Hedrick, president; Maymie Kibbey, 
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vice-president; Florence Hudson, secretary; and Mrs. Ethel Shriver, 
treasurer. Stella B. Haines was the retiring president, having 
served many years. 


Leslie A. Powell, Marion, was named president; Al Riffel, Lin- 
colnville, vice-president; and Mrs. O. J. Shields, Lost Springs, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Marion County Historical Society at an 
organizational meeting of the directors held in Marion, April 4, 
1960. Directors of the society include: J. V. Friesen and Prof. 
S. L. Loewen, Hillsboro; Mrs. Floyd Rice, Florence; Charles A. 
Borton, Durham; Ben J. Klaassen, Goessel; F. G. Unruh, Lehigh; 
Mrs. S. H. Bennett, Peabody; Mrs. Henry Shubert, Ramona; Mrs. 
Leonard Bezdek, Tampa; Vladimir Urbanek, Pilsen; Charles Brun- 
ner, Burns; and Ed Navrat, Marion. 


The 34th annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
History and the Social Sciences was held in El Dorado, April 8, 9, 
1960. Speakers and their subjects included: Dr. Preston W. Slos- 
son, Kansas State University, “Dictatorships in Modern Fiction”; 
Vaclav Mudroch, University of Kansas, “Herbert Butterfield’s View 
of History”; C. Robert Haywood, Southwestern College, “Mer- 
cantilism in the Southern Colonies”; Mark Plummer, University of 
Kansas, “Governor Crawford and the Appointment of a U. S. Sen- 
ator”; Robert W. Richmond, state archivist, Kansas State Historical 
Society, “The Lighter Side of Kansas History”; and Rolla Clymer, 
El] Dorado publisher, discussed the work and plans of the Kansas 
Centennial Commission. New officers elected were: W. Stitt Rob- 
inson, University of Kansas, president; Sister Evangeline Thomas, 
Marymount College, vice-president; and John Zimmerman, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, secretary-treasurer. Edwin J. 
Walbourn, El Dorado Junior College, was the retiring president. 


In 1959 the University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, published a 
874-page book entitled Issues and Conflicts—Studies in Twentieth 
Century American Diplomacy. Composed of a group of essays, 
the volume was edited by Dr. George L. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Among the essays is “The Contriving Brain as 
the Pivot of History . . .,” by Dr. James C. Malin. 


The Roguish World of Doctor Brinkley, by Gerald Carson, pub- 
lished recently by Rinehard and Company, is a 280-page biography 
of Dr. John R. Brinkley, Kansas’ medical maverick and three-time 
candidate for governor. 
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THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


E. R. Stoan, Topeka, President 

Jerome C. BerryMan, Ashland, First Vice-President 
Georce L. ANpeRSON, Lawrence, Second Vice-President 
Nye H. Miter, Topeka, Secretary 

Mrs. Leta Barnes, Topeka, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Witt T. Beck, Holton 

Cuar_es M. Correci, Manhattan 
Frank Havucke, Council Grove 
T. M. Littarp, Topeka 

Witrorp Rrecie, Emporia 


The Kansas State Historical Society solicits diaries, letters, 
and other original records, books and pamphlets written by Kan- 
sans or about Kansas, territorial and state newspapers up to 1876, 
pictures, and maps and atlases of the state. The Society will 
also be glad to consider objects suitable for the museum, especially 
those having a direct connection with Kansas history, 

Gifts and bequests for the furtherance of the Society’s work 
will be gratefully received. Such remembrances, in various forms, 
are appropriate permanent memorials to the interests of an indi- 
vidual or a group. A representative of the Society will be glad to 
consult with anyone wishing to make a gift or to establish a 
bequest or endowment. Address the Secretary, Kansas STATE 
Historica Society, Memorial Building, Topeka. 
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